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Th«  l0T«  of  flower,  does  not  b.long  to  the  cultured  races  alone. 
Savage  and  ee.i-civiliied  tribes  have  alwaye  used  the.  for  personal 
adern.ent  and  as  tokena  of  love,  regarding  them  as  symbols  of 
■•aning.     Roaan  history  probably  records  the  first  use  of  cultivated 
flowers  in  wreaths  and  garlands  as  well  as  th  e  ao  st  lavish  use  of  thea 
the  world  has  known  when  they  were  strewn  iahalls  and  through  the 
streets  on  festal  occasions.     In  o  ur  own  country  the  lovs  of  flowers 
existed  before  us  among  the  Indians,  but  it  has  come  to  us  through  our 
Mew  England  ancestors  who  brought  their  flowers  and  their  love  for  thea 
w44+h  irh^  when  they  came  to  thie  country,  as  their  old  fashioned  gardens 
of  which  we  read  give  plenty  of  evidence*     Wherever  flowers  and  a 
love  for  theai  exists  probably  some  form  of  floral  decoration  is  found, 
but  prebablyvnothing  like  floral  decoration  as  we  understand  was  general 
in  those  old  New  England  days.     ^t  is  difficult  to  know  just  when  it 
did  begin  -  aateriul  at  hand  upon  the  subject  takes  us  back  to  1885 
at  which  time  floral  decoration  seems  to  be  a  well  e8tablished*'f ashion". 
^he  First  greenhouse  was  probably  built  in  America  in  New  York  in 
1764,  but  there  were  few  greenhouses  until  after  1850*     Just  the 
connection  between  greenhouses  and  floral  decoration  is  conjectiim^ 
but  two  factors  point  to  a  probable  connection  -  first,  it  is  largely 
greenhouse  flowere  that  are  used  in  the  wo rk^ and ^ second ,  it  seems 
probable  that  floral  deco  rat  ioa*"  as  f^uch^  developed  from  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  have  flowers  about  then  in  seasons  when  they  could 
not  enjoy  them  out  of  doors*    This,  of  co  irse,  was  impossible  until 
the  greenhouse  put  flowers  within  reach  of  the  people  at  all  timel 
ef  the  year.     The  forme  of  present  day  floral  decoration  are  many 
and  varied,  b^  too  familiar  to  every  one  to  require  enumeration. 
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n*ral  dceeration,  lik»  other  things,  has  paassii  through 

eif-cd'alltl 

varying  phasai  of  doyelopaont.    In  certain  otagos  iiii»l)uljVj  t»  oarlier 
»«M-vhan  hothouoa  no»«r«  war*  nowor  and  aore  of  a  novolty  than  at  tha 
preaent  ti»e,  thara  wora  fashions  in  fUwsrs  as  wall  as  in  clothes. 
A  coluan  was  isTotod  aach  month  in  the  floral  magaiina  to  -Floral 
Stylos"  and  ons  turns  thsra  to  find  .hethor  cypripedluas  or  violets 
should  for.  the  table  decorations  and  what  flower  .ilady  should  ssnd 
in  her  houtonnier  gift  -  for  at  ons  time  l«rgo  boutonnleros  costing 
two  or  three  dollars  ware  aspscially  fashionable  gifts  for  a  lady  to 
maks  to  a  gentleman,    "hess  columns  read  not  unlike  fashion  papers 
and  the  changee  in  floral  fashions  are  quit,  as  interesting  and 
amusing  as  those  in  clothes.    One  winter  (1887)  there  is  a  run  on 
yell...  every  d.oorat ion  must  be  of  yellow  -  of  daffodils  if  possible  - 
not  to  have  yellow  is  to  be  decidedly  out  of  fa-hion.    The  next  y.ar 
y.ll.w  is  "out",  it  ha.  had  it.  season  aniis  gone  and  every  decoration 
must  be  pink.    In  February  the  Fren  *  fish  basket  is  the  most 
popular  ger-an  favor,  in  June  it  is  the  Uari.  Antoin.tte  basket,  and 
in  Decmber  the  "dude's  collar  bask.t'.  a  high-handled  lew  basket 
turned  back  after  the  m«.ner  of  the  extremely  stylish  men-,  collars. 
At  this  ti».  gresn  hand  bouquets  especially  of  mlgnonett.  and  cypri- 
pedlums  are  extremely  fashionabl.  for  opera  and  t.as  andnothing  is 

choic.  a,  cyprlpediums  for  table  decorations.    Corsages  are 
...U.  ef  one  or  two  rose.  only,  boutonnleres  large,  the  choicest 
^  «^  of  Roman  Hyacinth,  wi *  a  c.nt.r  of  violets^ and  bridal 
houquete  are  hug^a^  -any  as  .ix  hundred  spray,  of  Uly-of-th.-valley 
While  on.  hundred  rose.  mak.  up  the  bride.maid..  bouqu.t. 

...h^,.  .carf..  viol.t  bail,  which  heng  en  the  arm.  and  fans  decorated 
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*lth  flowers.    Freah  flower*  are  used  extensively  on  evening  gowns 
catchiag  up  drapery,  in  the  plac*  of  triwning,  and  even  foming  entire 
portions  of  the  gown.    Wedding  gowns  aay  have  the  entire  train  or  fro  it 
panel  of  flowers  of  any  description  from  violate  and  lily-of-the-valley 
to  tulips^  ♦JF  flowers  My  W  itee4-ittr'1>wftd  xrf  peart  paosoaenterie. 
BrJAnaidSy  hats  are  trimed  idth  fresh  flowers,  while  the  extreme 
u—  of  flowers  for  costuaes  is  ia  a  aower  girl  costuae  for  a  fancy  drese 
ball  composed  entirely  of  flowers,    '^'his  is  liie  dainty  and  attractive 
side,  out  there  flourished  alongside  ♦f  it  so  auch  that  was  stiff  anl 
fomal  and  ugly  that  one  wonders  how  the  sti  oi  that  could  enjoy  the 

"to  Urate 

0  m  eoul4  apjireff  i mte  the  other.       Floral  rugs  of  pansies,  tulips, 
roses,  etc.  are  hung  over  walls  and  bannisters  or  spread  upon  the 
floor  andthe  prise  cup  design  at  the  Kew  York  flower  show  is  a  table 
decoration  with  a  cover  Bade  entirely  of  pansiea  a»d  a  large^  and  tall 
vase    covered  with  p^msies  and  filled  with  flowsrsl    And  a  new 
"elegant  design"  of  a  wedding  veil  cajfiopy  is  created  with  a  high 
panel  with  fothic  top  of  roses  and  laaidenhair  projecting  from  wi^iich 
like  a  bracket  is  a  tiara  or  crown  of  orange  Dloesoms  v4th  a  flowing 
W«il  worked  out  with  orange  blossoms,  lily-o f-tho]prvalley,  and  boiarardia 
in  lace  pattern.    And  of  the  stiffness  andugliness  of  funeral  de- 
signs there  have  been  too  many  relics  in  recant  years  for  any  one  to 
need  description  .    '^e  fiiri  so  much  of  the  stiff  and  conventional  with 
flowers  of  all  kinds  combined  with  littl:  regard  for  color  harmony 
or  beauty  of  ef  lect  that  it  is  a  surprise  to  read  (in  1889)  the* 
"one  cannot  fail  to  bbeenre  the  great  care  given  to  detail,  the  harmony 
in  color,  in  thekind  of  floeers  and  foliai^e  used  in  the  selection 
of  greenery  associated  with  hoa/y  or  Ught  blossoms.    It  is  riA  long 
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ago  Whan  g.raniu...  «iXax  «,d  .oat  any  green  leave,  would  be  bunched 
With  flowers  whatever  their  character  -  and  also  of  the  atte.pt  to  .ake 
bouquets  more  looee  and  nBturaU*    This  ideal  of  floral  art  was 
.vidently  seen  by  the  appreciative  few^who^^H.  after  years  of  ^ 

^  striving  for  this  .nd^have  persuaded  people  of  its  greater  beauty, 
^hen  people  began  to  get  away  fro.  the.,  stiff  designs,  the  love  of  a 
great  quantity  of  material  remained  and  designs  while  slightly  les. 
•tiff  weremassive  and  almost  oppressive.     A  huge  canopy  of  American 
Beauty  roses  covering  an  assemblage  of  eomt  fifteen  persons  seated  at 
dinner  is  less  stiff  than  the  pansy  table  coTer.  but  it  ig  far  from 
artistic  and  is  really  a  burdensome  thing. 

American  floral  decoration  has  been  and  still  is  to  a  considerable 
•xtent  expressive  of  certain  characteristics  or  attitudes  of  American 
life.  a»d  i*.  influonoe4  ^  s^^^  i^XUianx*  .rtW 

^  things,     Syerywhere  i  nthe  material  world  we  have  be^n  surroinded  with 
quantities  of  now  things,  while  ^  ho rticu Iturfit -ww^  has  not  lagged 
far  behind  -  the  skill  of  the  hybridiier  and  gardener  have  created 
a  wealth  of  material  of  all  colors,  sixes  and  descriptions,  such  as 
w«re  never  known  before  so  that  the  materials  at  our  disposal  are  almost 
limitless  .     Surrounded  with  such  quantities  we  have  coma  to  place  more 
▼aluo  upon  the  qwantit  y  than  upon  the  beautiful,  and  eager  to  all 
our  playthings  wa  have  tried  every  possible  combination  to  see  what 
wa  could  do,  flinging  all  canons  of  art  and  taste  to  the  winds.     And  the 
result?    The  more  wa  had  the  more  wa  wanted  and,  in  our  feverish  ex- 
eitamant  and  desire  to  create  ever  more  md  new  combinations^  we  hava 
■ada  every  effort  to  force  flowers  and  shrubs  into  bloom  at  the 
aarliest  possible  date^and  have  gone  to  the  far  regions  of  the  world 
to  call  soma  naw  flawar  that  is  different  -  anything  so  long  as  it  is 


differ«nt.    Conse^ently  «•  have  valuod  decoration*  too  often  for  the 
quantity  ef  material  tiiey  dieplay&d  and  for  the  boldneee  and  oddneee 
of  the  material  or  coidbination  rather  thtm  for  its  beauty,  perhape 
■uch  of  thie  eort  of  decoration  may  be  likened  to  the  K^w-gaw,  ginger- 
bread kind  ef  architecture  which  followed  the  Introduction  of  machinery. « 
Juet  as  every  kind  of  wooden  conbrifance  ^ich  the  machine  was  capable 
of  turning  out  was  applied  as  ornament  to  builditgs  bywEiy  of  seeing 
what  could  be  done,  so  the  array  of  flewere  has  bem  put  together  in 
every  conceivable  manner  to  see  what  new  things  could  be  contrived, 
but  as  we  outgrew  that  architecture  aad  regained  our  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful we  shell  in  timeoutgrow  this  confused  aad  complex  floral  art  and 
find  that  the  eimpler  ax>rangements  and  combinations  are  ico  re  beautilfl. 
and  more  eatiefyipg.    That  time  is  dawning  now^and  present  day  floral  work 
is  infinitely  more  natural,  simple,  and  beautiful  than  ever  before. 
It  is  still  in  a  stage  of  development  in  which  it  must  discard  those 
things  which  stand  out  as  its  glaring  faaits  before  it  can  ever  become 
an  art. 

Floral  tkeoretion  at  its  best  is  an  art  -  '*it  is  a  picturein 
which  living  line  aad  livirjg  color  form  the  artist's  medium,  and  as 
such  it  is  entitled  tothe  same  sort  of  consideration  that  the  artist 
gives  when  he  create*  other  pictures."    How  the  final  test  of  any  art 
is  that  of  beauty  and  its  supreme  test  that  of  fuU  beauty  to  which 
aothirg  can  be  added  andnothirig  taken  away  to  inprove  the  effect. 
How  many  floral  decorations  can  withstand  that  test|   How  many  works 
•f  any  art  can  withstand  it?    Perhaps  as  many  of  o  »  as  of  the  other. 
But  this  must  reamin  the  ideal,  whicyi,  the  seldom  attaiied,  must  be 
striven  for,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  we  may  f i  id  much  biauty  and 
enjoyment  on  the  way. 


Th«  firai  preblea  which  confront*  the  decorator  is  that  of 
color.    Tha  ^wfc- atriking  feature  of  most  flower*  and  ^^h^^iy  th«f 
-rar  *ich  aest  arouses  our  adairation  is  color.    And  since  ia 
hwidliig  flowers  w«  are  dealing  with  color  to  a  greater  extent  than 
^tf-imr  in  any  other  art,  it  is  obyious  that  a  knowlMge  or 

understandir«  of  coler  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  What  tone 
h*mony  is  to  the  ausician  color  hamory  is  to  the  floral  artis?t  nxi'i 
•Vtnc^j  «^  aubjoe-b  *♦  r-i*i#*  Ha«y>  jpaedAly  ^  scientists 

arrange  the  colors  by  aatchi  »g  thea  up  to  certain  arbitrarily  nuabered 
linos  upon  the  spectrua  which  repreeen.  the  wave  lengths  of  the  re- 
speetive  /or  our  practical  purposes  this  li  of  little  Jt^o-^ouloc . 

for  simple  colors  in  flowers  are  few  -  few  of  thea  are  on  the  lino 
and  the  colors  ascribed  to  them  are  largely  determined  by  consensus 
of  opinion,  the  inaccuracy  of  ^nich  leads  to  couaiderablo  confusion^ 
'•^ho  siinple  Ovilors  -  red,  oruqgo,  yellow,  blue»  purple  and  greon,  - 
■ay  bo  arranged  in  a  circle  or  ^separated  by  irttOnaediato  liwoo,  three 

A 

botwoon  each  coler.    In  the  first  arremgement  the  colors  lyizg 
opposite  each  other  harroonize  by  contrast  *-  they  are  compl«aentary 

colors,  each  possessing  all  the  elements  of  color  the  other  lacke, 

will  be 

so  that  if  combined  the  result  4«- white  rather  than  a  color.  In 
the  second  arran^eaent  there  is  a  rainbow  effect  illu;^trati rg  the 
principles  of  coler  hanaony  and  discord.    Any  four  or  five  colore 
lying  side  by  side  harmonize  by  analogy      there  is  a  eociaon  element 
prosont  bindirg  thea  together  -  but  skip  five  and  try  a  ccmbimtion  of 
Ota  and  six.    7he  result  is  a  discord  bocauso  the  ccsomon  eleaent 
is  not  present;  the  hanaony  is  broken  and  is  not  again  restored  until 
«o  pass  far  enoi^h  around  the  circle  to  reach  the  coapleaaitary  or 
contrasting  color.    Inthe  saae  way  colors  lying  near  each  other  on 
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With  Blacic     Clear  Color     With  White 


Old  Gold 
Ochre 
Burnt  Orange 
Terra- Gotta 

Cardinal 

Maroon 
Plum 

Daric  Plum 
Losfwood  Violet 
Indigo 


Yellow 

Gold  Yellow 
Oranc^e 
Scarlet 
(led 

Grim6on 
Magenta 
Purple 
Violet 
Ultramarine 


Sulphur 
Straw  Yellow 

Salmon 
Shrimp  PinL 
Pinlo 

Crimson  Pink, 
Purple  Lilac 

Lilac 
Blue  Lilac. 
Violet  Blue 


the  speotru.  hamonii.  by  analogy  whil.  those  at  a  distance  are  inhara.- 
leue. 

The  practical  application  of  theee  rules  requires  some  modifi- 
cation,  for  often  the  intensity  of  certain  colors  prevents  their 
blending  with  any^Volor  though  the  color  chart  wo''.l"d",^ay  Itlsho ul dito , 
Blue  and  orange  are  not  always  pleasing  because  the  orange  i  s  so  vivid 
that  to  be  used  satisfactorily  it  auat  have  a  colorless  environment  - 
but  reduce  one  or  both  of  these  colors  to  a  tint  and  the  result  will 
be  quite  different  -  the  trouble  is  with  the  brilliancy  of  ths  tone 
rather  than  with  the  color  iteelf.  (In  speaking  of  tiats  and  shades 
of  a  color,  "tint"  means  a  color  to  which  white  has  been  added  making 
it  lighter,  and  "shade*  a  color  to  which  black  has  been  added  making  it 
darker).     Analogous  colors  may  for  the  earae  reason  sometimes  be 
offensive.     This  is  more  often  the  case  ihen  the  deep  shades  like  red 
aad  purple  are  forced  into  combination.     But  so  soon  as  white  is 
introduced  into  these  colors  they  become  more  pleaslng^and  the  more 
white^or  in  other  words  the  lighter  the  tint,  the  more  satisfactorily 
do  colore  combine  which  used  in  deeper  hues  are  continually  warring 
against  each  other.     <fhite  has  been  found  so  universally  to  serve  as 
a  softener  that  it  has  been  called  the  peacemaker  among  ^4ie-  flowers. 
If  one  imagines  a  bouquet  of  red,  purple,  orange  and  blue,  and  the 
same  bouquet  of  light  pink,  blue^violet  and  yellow,  the  part  it 
plays  is  quite  evident. 

While  colors  in  flowers  are  not  simple,  the  majority  of  thea 
are  probably  si npler  than  those  of  the  gowns  and  furnishings  with 
which  floral  decorations  are  associated.     Thafe  the  understanding  of 
the  relation^  of  colore  in  making -e^^w  eel  ore  and  the  effectj  upon 
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colors  of  the  introduction  of  black  and  white  become  even  aore 
necessary.  ^  «^**.mi±Tr^y (^O^arts  illustrating  some  of  these  .Ua*«*  f^.t. 
are  attached^    Unless  the  designer  is  familiar  ^itht^^i^'^^i^  he  .ust 
•pend  aiuch  Taluable  time  in  experimenting  before  he  can  attack  his 
problem  directly.     He  must  also  train  his  eye  to  ^  colors  a.  they 
really  exist  and  as  pM««^  hues  are  so  complex  this  requires  study 
and  training. 

A  few  general  remarks  should  be  added   in  regard  to  the  use 

•  f  color.     All  colore  are  harmonized  by  gray^-wtd- white  and  neutral  tones, 
green  is  an  invaluable  mediator,   easy  transitions  of  color  are  more 
restful  than  centrists,  combinations  of  tints  are  generally  more 
pleasing  than  combinations  of  shades,   similar  colore  are  generally  more 
satisfactory  than  complementary  -  end  then  all  the  rules  are  told.  They 
are  really  guiding  principles  rather  than  rules  to  bo  applied  w^en 

•ary  ■auO  discarded  when  necessary,  for  the  decorator  will  soon  finJ 

•  xceptions  in  abundance.     Red  and  yellow  and  rod  and  blue,  both  in- 
harmonious combinations  are  separated  by  the  same  number  of  spaces  in 
the  color  wheel,  yet  no  color  wheel  or  et>lor  reels  tells  why  pink  and 
blue  whatever  their  tints  are  more  pleasing  than  pink  and  yellow.  And 
BO  rule  will  tell  him  Juet  wiich  tint  of  red  (or  pink)  will  combine 
well  with  a  given  shade  of  red  nor  when  shadee  of  red  and  purple  may 
clash  or  be  harmonious.     'I'here  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  and  the 
individual's  artistic  sense  must  serve  him  as  final  judge  and  critic. 
Ho  must^study  the  effect  of  artificial  light  upon  colors  Jtleo  for 

while  it  weakens  some^ it  intensifies  others  and  changes  yet  o t hers  So  as  to 
bwing^ftf  out  certain  shades  that  were  subdued  in  daylight.    Mr.  Felton 
would  add  that  a  very  true  guide  in  color  combination  is  one's  first 
impression  -  "if  doubt  is  felt  about  any  combination,  it  is  best  to 
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glv*  it  up.  a«  one*  8  first  impreosions  are  invariably  the  moaX 
reliable."    But  it  eeens  ae  if  the  wisdom  of  following  such  advice 
would  depend  eooewhat  upon  the  type  of  mind  of  the  individual.  To 
the  florist  or  decorator  starting  upon  a  study  of  floral  decoration/  the 
learning  of  the  color  language  may  seem  to  be  as  fraught  with  rules 
and  exceptions  as  any  tongue  language        ever  attempted,  but  after 
some  experi  nct  and  study,  if  he  have  artistic  feeling  for  his  work, 
it  will  become  familiar  and  easy.     The  whole  field  is  left  open  to 
hi«  who  can  see  and  feel  color  and  beaut  y^off  er  in  g  him  unlimited 
combinations  and  opportunity  fer  creative  work  and  enjoyment. 

Xhia  aatt^ir  of  color  upon  ihich  so  much  stress  has  been  laid 
is  of  peculiar  importance  just  now.     We  are  living  in  the  aidst  of  a 
color  revival  which  in  ite  brilliancy  and  gaiety  rivals  that  of  the 
I5th  and  I6th  centuries.     Inetead  of  its  being  fashionable  to  ignore 
color  we  demand  it  in  all  our  life  from  our  automobiles  to  our 
paintings.     "The  tenible  period  of  so-called  high  art  with  its  sickly 
colore  and  stillmore  sickly  worshippers  has  happily  passsd  from  us.** 
Some  one,  Mr.  Schuyier  Matthews  I  think,  thinks  much  of  this  return 
to  what  he  calls  polychromatic  instead  of  monochromatic  art  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  brilliant  flower  colorings.    If  this  be  true  it 
prompts  one  to  ask  where  the  flowers  have  been  in  the  intervening 
centuries  -  did  the  people  whilst  living  among  them  lose  a  tondneaa 
for  them  which  they  are  but  now  regaining?    But  to  whatever  cause  it 
■ay  be  attributed,   color  certainly  is  a  au  ch  more  dominating 
feature  in  our  lives  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.    ^his  being  true 
greater  opportunities  are  offered  the  artist^but^  mo  re  pitfalls -fre- 
welV,  as  one  realises  when  one  sees  some  of  the  atrocious  combina- 
tions  U<ui  are  ubouV  we-.     And  when  one  surveys  the  galaxy  of  colors 
of  the  horticultural  world  which  are  -Hr*  creations  of  ths  hybridi- 
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zer«8  skill  one  realiieg  that  something  aore  than  a  haphaiard  use  of 
whatever  «e  may  lay  our  hands  ^pon  is  a  fundaaental  necessity  for>«Bjr 
succeeaful  work  in  floral  arrangeaent.     It  is  even  more  true  for  the 
decorator  than  the  lundscapo  artist  for  in  the  outdoors  the 
quantities  of  green,  the  greater  distance  and  the  atmosphere  are  ever- 
present  and  valuable  aediators ^whereas  in  floral  decoration  all  of 
these  aids  are  lacking. 

Conabinations  are  so  innuaerable  that  it  is  folly  to  suggest 
more  than  a  few»  but  after  such  a  lengthened  discussion  of  color  it 
seeas  almost  necessary  to  cite  a  few  good  combinations: 
Lavendar  rhodedendrons  and  white  lilac 

English  ivy  and  snowdrops  (cowtraft  harmony) 

American  Beauty  Rose  and  lilacs  "  ** 

Cecile  Brunner  roses  and  violets  *  " 

Mrs.  Ward  roses  and  cypripediums  (analogous  harmony) 

*  m        m        t»    yei\o%'  snapdragons  ■  " 

Chrysanthemums  and  autumn  foliage  *  * 

Myosotia  and  yellow  tulips  (coy^t^a.iT   ^»>3^v>mov.,^ j 

Lavendar  and  purple  asters  (dominant  harmony) 

Pink  and  lavendar  sweet  peas  "  " 

Pink  and  blue  hyacinths  "  * 

Floral  Decoration  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  art  and  as  such 
is  based  upon  the  general  principles  of  any  art  -  namely,  unity, 

design,  propriety  and  purpose.     Of  these  unity  is  probably    the  most 
important  and  the  one,  therefore,  to  which  the  artist  must  give 
considerable  thought.     It  demands  that  the  various  parts  of  a 
co.nposition  bear  some  relation    to  each  other,  that  something  must 
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cunstt** 
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bind  th..  together  .0  that  •'out  of  .any  part,  there  .hall  be  one  whole.- 
When  th,  part,  are  too  .any  and  varied  it  is  difficult  to  f i^  .„y  co».on 
ele.ent  which  4^bind»the  whole  toKOther  anJ  unity  is 

quently  lacking.     Complexity  and  unity  are  incompatible  and  unle, 

parte  are  .aerified  .aking  the  composition  more  simple,  unity 
will  n*t^  be  gained.     Simplicity  ie       f  undarnental  .Hnmrtri^for  the 
eecuring  of  unity.     The  oche.e  .ay  be  eimplified  by  reducing  th* 
quantity  ef  .aterial  which  in  it.elf  is  sufficient  sometime,  to 
destroy  the^ef  f  ect^  or  by  reducing  the  kinds  of  flowers  ^  the 

number  of  colors.     Combination,  of  two  kinds  of  flower,  are  always 
simple  and  pleasing  -  they  may  be  of  different  tones  of  the  same 
color,  of  different  but  harmonious  colors,  or  of  different  but  con- 
trasting olorskt^.Combinations  of  contrasting  color,  may  be  extremely 
effective,  but  to  W  .0  requires  some  .tudy  und  thought,  for  the  con- 
traet  must  be  great  enough  to  have  character  at   the  same  tiae  that  it 
i.  not  too  prominent.     It  muat  always  be  used  sparingly,  the  weaker 
colored  flownre  predominating  wh  le  the  vivid . contrasting  flowers  are 
fflw  in  nuaber.     If  the  number,  of  the  contrasting  flowers  are  increassd, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  result  is  not  only  lessened  but  discord  may 
be  set  up  bacaune  of  tho  very  intensity  of  the  color.  When  darker 
coler.  are  used  contrast  .uy  be  s.cured  by  the  use  of  white  but  the 
same  general  rule  as  to  the  quantity  holds* 

In  generul  in  nil  combinations  of  color  one  color  should 
dominate  while  the  othoro  arc  subordim  te  -  it  helps  to  secure  unity  • 
mid-iw  wurh  racnre  nf  f  nfil  1if  n ;  it  aakcs  a  certain  themo  or  motif^  and  if 

lend,  character.     In  a  large  decoration  thi^'^ominanVi.color  should  be 

1 

re/»eated  in  masse,  at  intervals  rather  than -W  used  in  one  larger  mass. 


Thi=^a,«i.a„t  col.r  i.  „ry  .ff.ctiv.  i.  .^at  i.  c.ll.d  .  dominant 

h.  ™o„y  .  i„  .Hich  ..v.ral  t.„„        the  ....  col.r  ar.  combined,  o„. 
.tadlng  i„t,  .»,ther.    Th.  fUw.r.  i.  a  single  ,a.il,  .r.  lu.i,  t, 
.ho,  one  color  pr.do«i„atl„g  and  can  usually  b.  c.bin^i  .ff.ctiT.ly 

i.  thi.  ,.y  -  ..g.     lilac  pradominata.  a.o„g  the  hyacinth,  and  or.ng. 
a-ong  the  nasturtium,  and  tuu^  of  varieties  in  these 
families  are  seldom  displeasing. 

The  si»f,le.t  of  all  harmonies  and  one  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  is  the  use  of  one  color  only  -  of  course  it  i, 
possible  to  combine  two  flowers  of   the  same  color  but  usually  the 
limitation  to  one  color  carries  with  it  the  limitation  to  one  flower. 
It  is  peculiarly  artistic  for  reasons  which  will  be  more  apparent 
later,  and**  is  destined  to  be  used  more  and  more.     In  landscape 
gardening  this  principle  io  termed  "monotony"  a*ii-i4  ig  used  a  great 
deal  for  simplif ying  and  unifying.     It  can  be  overdone  and  when  this 
happens  the  whole  scheme  is  as  uninteresting  as  anything  which  we 
usually  call  monotonous  -  even  as  this  paper  itself.     If  unity  is 
secured  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  interest  it  cannot  be  a  success  and 
the  extreme  oa  the  one  hand  of  excessive  monotony  end  on  the  other  of 
too  much  variety  must  be  avoided.     That  middle  course  -  the  problem 
of  securing  both  unity  and  variety  -  remains  theproblem  of  all  the 
arts. 

While  harmony  of  color  and  unity  are  of  prime  importance,  they 
are  not  the  only  guiding  principles  for  attaining  that  f  11  beauty  to 
which  nothing  can  be  added  and  nothing  taken  amy  to  improve  the  effect. 
Ruskin  says  "there  are  all  kinds  of  harmoni<  s  in  a  picture"  and  so  in 
flower  pictures  there  is  not  only  harmony  of  color,  but  harmony  of 
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for.  and  gro«th,aad  *•  .Ight  ado.  harmony  of  soaaon.     1„  too  .uny  floral 
arrangaaent.  flower,  are  massed  and  combined  in  such  a  way  that  the 
beauty  of  the  inoividual  flower  is  lost.     A  great  deal  of  the  value  of 
an  arrangement  should  come  from  the  fom  of  the  flowers  but  when  they 
are  massed  and  combined  with  too  many  other  things  it  is  impossible. 

wood        learn  to  appreciate  plants  in  the  manner  of  the  Japanese 
who  value  not  a  portion  sf  ^ha  pleitt  but  the  entire  plant.  "fihereas 
the  western  amateur  devotes  his  attention  mainly  to  the  blossomf,  the 
Japanese  lover  of  fUwers  bestows  his  admiration  on  the  whole 
character  of  the  plant  or  tree  producing  th-im.     The  rugged  nature  d 
the  plum  trunk,  with  its  stiff,  straight  shoots,  or  the  graceful 
•weep  of  the  branches  of  the  weeping  cherry  are  to  him  inseparably 
associated  with  any  beauty  which  the  blossoms  themselves  possess.  The 
lines  of  branch  and  stem,  the  form  and  surfaces  of  leaves,  and  the 
distribution  of  buds  and  blossoms,  all  receive  their  fttif-  shore  of 
attention.     The  loveliest  buoe  and  blossoms  torn  from  their  stems 
and  crushed  together  in  a  mass,  «ith  ferns  or  other  greenery  between 
them  convey  co  the  -Japanese  mind  no  idea  of  floral  art  or  beauty.* 

have  much  to  leurn     from  them  about  the  appreci^.t ioa  of  Nature  - 
probably  much  of  our  failure  to  observe  these  less  obvious  beauties 
can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Rush  and  Speed  which  permit  only  a  super- 
ficial attitude  toward  so  many  thinge,  for  while  we  are  tearing'^ljo^i- 

3  A  111 

around  enl'y  theststr ikiug  things  which  ««m»  rise  up  and  smite  us  in  the 
face  can  make  an  impression.     And  because  form  is  not  thus  striking 
save  in  a  few  instances  we  have  paesed  it  by,  so  much  the  losers 

\na.%  "to  4vno^  , 

for  never  having  found  how  much  there  ie-  ^hepel     Flo  ers  are  of 
greatly  varying  formij,   some  of  which  will  combine  no  more  hannonioualy 
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than  will  certain  colors.     Siailarity  and  contrast  f o m  guiding  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  degrees  of   each  shall  be 
present  -  on e» s  artistic  sense  must  feel  it.     In  general  regularity 
and  irregularity  are  not  reconcilable  and  any  atteapt  to  combine  euch 
flowers  as  calendulas  and  sweet  peas  or  carnations  and  sweet  peas  aust 
fail,  the  one  being  regular,  the  other  irregular  in  all  its  parts. 
Both  violets  and  lily  of  the  valley  are  irregular  in  all  their  parts 
anc  •vtryone  knows  hov.  well  they  combine.     Double  and  single  flo  ers 

*ISo 

do  not  usually  go  together  well.     And  the  question  of  sire  has  its 

A 

influence  also. 

Somewhat  dependent  upon  f ora,  color  and  growth,  and  yet 
infused  through  thea  is  the  subtle  spiritual  appeal  of  the  flower  « 
flewers  are  as  different  as  people  and  each  has  its  own  personality  - 

it  is  an  individuality  which  we  can  feel  but  not  describe.  There 
are  flo  er  aristocrats^M-dk flower  saiddlemea  and  flower  plebiians  aad 
no  power  can  aake  the  aristocrats  ningle  sympathetically  with  any 
of  the  others.c-t-eesee.     i^oses,  orchids,  faster  lilies,  rViododsndrons, 
and  lily-of-the-valley  are  aristocrats  whatever  their  environment, 
and  they  are  at  their  best  only  among  those  of  their  own  class;  - 
nor  are  earneitious,  asters,  aarigolda,  etc.,  living  companions  of 
the  orchids  and  r^^ses* 

ft    i  n    this   sruft   spa,ri-^1<°1    >""""'"ny  tVmt.    i»   fha  aaaanee  af  -44%^-mat^r 
of  haimufiy  uf  aeaaon. 

For  this  reason  some  people  say  flowers  should  neve.r  be 
combined  -  that  ia  every  arrangement  one  kind  of  flower  only  should 
be  used  for  only  by  itself  and  free  froa  associations  -e-f-  other 

forms  can  the  individuality  of  the  flower  be  preserved.     To  aany 

this  point  of  view  will  seem  extreme^while  maj^y  others  would  not 
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agrse  with  it  at  all  -  probably  it  ia  not  neceaoary  lo  go  so  fer  as  ta 
•ay  flowers  should  never  be  combined,  but  it  ia  doubtlesc  true  that 
the  mori^ne  loves  flowers  or  trees,  the  more  one  comes  to  love  the 
for*  and  subtle  charm  of  the  entire  growth^  and  ♦v^^      rir  hth  dislikes 
any  arranremeni  which  tends  to  destroy  the  plant's  individuality. 
«•  are  coming  to  realize  ils  existence  and  importance  more  than 
formerly,  and  we  must  think  of  it  much  more  yet  if  floral  decnratiws 
ara  to  be  truly  artistic.     For  those  arrangements  which  seek  primarily 
to  preaarve  the  individuality  of  the  flowers  are  without  doubt  the  most 
artistic  -  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Japanese  flower  arran.jements.   for  while  their  stems  are  sOiOeti^nes 
bant  to  form  oertftiw  lines  -full  of  symbolic  meaning,  in  every  case  the 
affect  must  ba  that  of  a  living,  growing  plant  or  the  result  is  a 
failure.     And  the  more  wa  make  this  our  aim,  the  more  we  shall  come  ta 
uea  a  few  flowers  rather  than  many  -  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  thpt 
the  Japanese  are  able  to  secure  their  effects.     But  we  shall 
thoroughly  enjoy  these  arrangements  of   a  few  flowers  only  when  we 
appreciate^  more  than  color,   eize  and  quantity,  and  love  equally  well^ 
the  form  and  ontir'^  habit  of  grovth. 

^his  appraoiation  can  come  only  through  a  close/  observance  of 
"ature  -  ti»4*  demands  more  time  than    •  have  been  willing  to  give  -^Ule 
-m^  h-«ns  go  no  along  in  a-4<r  rvt^ -aji4.  speej ,  and  44  demands  leisure 
and  incline tion.«  wall.     If  we  have  the  desire  for  greater  appreciation 
it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  better  place  to  begin  than  in  our  own 
houses.     If  we  have  any  leisure  at  all,  more  of  it  is  probably  spent 
in  our  ho^es  than  elsewhere,  and  there  we  may  ba  surrounded  with 
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flower.  or  their  kin  at  all  time,  of  the  year.     Some  one  will  cry  at 
once  that  thi.  i,  euch  an  expeneive  echemel     Not  at  elU     No  more 
expensive  than  our  preoent  method  of  buying  a  quantity  of  flowere 
occasionally.     Kor  we  are  learning  to  u«e  them  in  amaUerqu antitiee 
and  find^a^flfteon  cent  ro  ee  ^in  the  right  vase^makee  a.  attractive 
a  decoration  ^  ^        4^  as  six  fifteen  cent  roses  ^  in  oneclu.t.,, 
***4K     And  when  we  have  begun  to  see  the  beauty  in  the  leaf   and  bud 
and  stem  of  the  plant^  we  shall  see  how  much  beauty  there  is  uround 
^In  Naiure  to  which  we  have  been  blind  before.     Branches  without  a 
•  ingle  f-lever  may  be  as  decorative  as  flowers,  and  we  shall  bring 

then  into  our  houses  even  in  their  leafless  condition  in  winter  and 
enjoy  thorn  more  than  we  knew  we  could.     There  are  so  many  graceful 
branches  thoroughly  suitable  for  this  kind  of  simple  arrangement  - 

all  the  evorgreens,   in  winter,  the  colored  leaves  of  sa^jsafras,  oak 

I  -hi . 

and  ma|i»te  in  the  fall,  the  flowering  maple,  and^elm  (which  is  very 

beau-^iful)  and  evergreene  with  their  new  gro  th  in  the  spring  and 

innumerable  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.     All  of  these  may  be  had 

for  a  little  effcrt  and  now  when  automobiles  are  so  com  on  it  is  an 

•asy  matter  for  most  people  to  get^into  the  country  for  such  material. 

The  pereon  of  appreciation  will  soon  see  for  himself  the  value  of 

many  things  which  cannot  be  enumerated  liere  ^and  of  many  perhaps^  of 

which  the^decorator  hs  a  not  learned.     It  will  not  mean  ^he  -le  se  ef 

\es% 

any^love  of  flowers,  but  the  broadening  of  our  appreciation  and  the 
opening  of  our  eyos. 

it  ifl  poasible  ,    and  earnestly  to  be  desired,  thnt  if  we 
surround  ourselves  with  more  of  Nature  in  her  varying  statues  we 
may  regain  some  Chf  our  appreciation  of  the  seasons  which  we  have  lost. 
!•  livt  in  a  climnte  of  four  seaaons,  each  different  and  each  with 
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its  own  charactTistic.^but  between  our  otriving  for  the  unusual 

ead  the  florisfs  etriving  for  i,.crea«od  incoae.  every  effort  ie 

made  to  ..uke  us  forg.t  th^^nd  to  .ake  spring  and  eu.mer  bloom  for 

us  during  the  entire  year.     The  forcing  of  ^l^^  out  of  season  haa 

been  carried  to  an  extreme  but  no  leeo  in  the  flower  than  in  the 

■ark et^ industry  -  spring  flowers,  ataleaa.  mignonette,  forget-me-not, 

etc.,  bloom  all  winter,  pussy  willows  coaie  in  at  Christmas  and  apple 

blo8so.u8  in  February,  until  we  have  no  seaaonsU^Thinga  that  were 

once  a  luxury  and  a  treat  out  of  season  have  come  to  bo  so  much  the 

expected  that  we  have  spring  flowers  in  bloom  everywhere  two  or 

three  months  before  spjfing  cotnes.     3ome  one  will  ask,   "Why  shoaldnH 

we?"  to  which  we  tnaij^  reply,  "There',s  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 

except  that  our  minUo  are  so  c-natituted  that  we  like  changes  and 

tiro  a  t.iX  of  some  things  when  we  have  had  tham  in  sufficient  abun- 

livt 

dance  for  a  timo.     9«.  when  the  flowers  are  blooming  out  of  doors  in 
the  spring  we  have  lived  through  spring  in  our  minds  and  want  late 
•pring  and  early  summer  «•  we  are  ready  for  peonioe  ( im  o  up  rain  da) 
^  month  nefnre  their  time,  and  we  wish  for  summer  when  it  is  spring, 
*e  live  out  of  aeason  and  all  those  associations  which  should  belong 
with  tha  SQiaanho  'ire  destroyed  while  we  enjoy  t^<inge  at  hothouse 

A 

seasons,     "^he  trouble  is  with  our  attitude,  not  with  the  greenhouse 
which  hu9  been  a  bnnn  in  making  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  flowora 
during  all  the  year.     iJut  we  need  to  return  to  a  better  balance 
where  the  greenhouse  fulfils  its  function  in  giving  us  flowera, 
which,  wiithout  At»  would  not  thrive  in  our  climatic  conditions  - 
carnations,  chrysanthemuma ,  poinsettiaa,  etc.,  and  roses  and  lily- 
of -the-valley  all  winter,  and  in  jxtending  certain  seasons  so  tnat 
we  may  enjoy  spring  indoors  as  well  as  out,  so  fitting  the  one  reason 
into  the  other.     We  need  to  find  the  balance  bebveen  the  extreme 
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Japanes*  Yi.wpoint  which  values  no  flower  in  bloo.  out  of  its  ^i^, 
and  our  own  prsssnt  ssasonless  attitude. 

When  we  adopt  this  more  extended  use  of  flowers  and  branches 
in  our  houses  the  question  of  Tases  or  receptacles  becomes  em  all 
iaportant.^jft*.     Having  chosen  a  few  choice  specimens  the  receptacle 
becomes  an  important  part  of  tho  composition,  if  a  subordinate  one. 
rer  the  wrong  kind  of  vaee  nay  ruin  all  the  beauty  the  flowers  possese. 
If  a  subordinate  part  ef  the  whole,  its  color  must  not  be  conspicuous 
or  the  vase  will  be  as  much  the  center  of  attraction  as  the  flowers  - 
neutral  tonee  are  generally  best,  tho  there  are  times  when  a  colored 
▼ase  of  either  a  dominant  or  contrasting  harmony  is  very  efiective  - 
these  times  are  few,  however,  in  comparison  to  the  total  number 
of  timae  we  arrange  flowers.     While  the  beauty  of  a  flower 
depends  upon  the  beauty  of  color  and  line,  the  beauty  of  the  vase 
depends  primarily  upon  the  beauty  of  line  -  so  long  as  its  color  is 
unobtrusive  its  shape  is  the  more  important  factor.     Continuous  un- 
broken lines  are  better  than  broken,  so  we  should  discourage  the  use 
of  cut  glass  vases  which  in  their  broken,  uneven  surfaces  are  less 
simple  and  less  beautiful.     And  we  should  likewise  discourage  the  use 
of  articles  not  meant  for  flower  receptacles  -  pitchersetc. ,  show  so 
plainly  that  they  were  intended  for  other  purposes  that  they  do  not 
make  good  flower  receptacles.     Plain  vases  are  preferable  but  simjie 
conventional  designs  are  not  objectionable  and  are  often  ornamental. 
Vases  are  of  all  kinds,  materials  and  sizes,  and  our  choice  of  a  vase 
■ttst  be  guided  by  the  flower  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.    The  con- 
formity of  the  linee  of   the  vase  with  those  of  the  flower  is  impor- 
tant -  obtiously  a  slender  vase  is  better  for  the  delicate,  graceful 
cosmos  than  a  lower  rounded  bowl-shaped  affair  -  as  well  as  the 
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que.tion  of  the  baUne*  of  aast,  or  the  relatiy.  appearance  of  the 
eolidity  of  the  receptacle  and  the  flowere.     The  tall,  somewhat  heary 
gladiolus  requires  a  slender  but  substantial  vase  rat)ier  than  the 
eort  of  rase  suitable  for  cosaos  or  we  shall  create  a  top-heayy  effect  - 
top  heaviness  is  not  pleasing  but  no  more  is  bottom  heavinecs  and  the 
▼ase  suitable  for  sweet  peas  m\ir,t  be  delicate  rather  than  heavy 
■uch  as  might  be  appropriate  for  short  stemraed  laurel,  etc.  In 
vertical  arrangements  the  relative  ieight  of  the  receptacle  and  the 
flowers  arising  fro*  it  should  ba  ere  to  two  -  the  height  of  the 
vase  being  one  third  the  height  of  the  whole. If  this  proportion  cannot 
be  secured  the  vase  should  be  taller  rather  than  shorter.     In  broader 
arrangeoients  the  receptacle  may  have  a  greater  proportional  height 
than  in  the  vertical.     The  balance  of  mass  in  the  flowers  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  arranging  them  in  the  viise^and  it  is  an  aid 
to  arrange  thea  on  each  side  of  an  imaginary  vertical  line  running 
through  the  middle  of  the  vaee.    This  does  not  mean  we  are  striving 
for  bilateral  symmetry  -  far  from  it;  balance  rather  than  symmetry  is 
tha  ideal  of  art  -  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Felton  **in  all   floral  art  it  is 
wall-balanced  sigzag  lines  and  gently  undulating  heights  that  should 
be  aimed  at*  and  we  merely  want  one  side  to  balance  the  other  while 
both  are  somie  what  irregular.     An  essential  rule  is  this 
type  of  arrangement  is  the  one  that  ayyt  that  the  farther  a  thing  is 
from  the  center,  the  Mialler  it  may  ba  and  yet  balance  a  larger  thing 
nearer  the  center.     Plants  in  Nature  are  seldom  syraraotrical  but 
usually  are  well  balanced  and  we  may  get  many  suggestions  by  observing 
them* 

After  all  these  various  factors  have  been  considered  and  worked 
out,  there  still  remain  s  t  h  e  impo  rtant  one  of  environment  -  needless  to 
■  ay  the  background  must  not  be  of  a  clashing  color.    The  ideal 
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background  is  of  coursa  a  plain  nautral  one  which  like  the  va.e 
eerve.  to  set  the  flower  off.  but  thia  i.  not  always  to  b.  found  and 
wa  «u.t  do  the  bast  w.  can.    Too  .any  accaesor  iea  in  the  way  of 
bric-a-brac  and  furnishinga  mar  the  effect  when  they  are  present 
creating  a  confueed  and  reetleae  atmosphere.     The  uaea  and  furniehing. 
of  the  room  do  to  aorae  extent  determine  the  flowers  to  be  most 
uaed  -  but  in  general  flowers  may  be  used  everywhere.    The  reception 
hall  is  in  mo-t  houses,  probably  the  best  place  for  striking  effects, 
while  only  the  mora  delicate  and  dainty  flowers  are  appropriate 
for  a  bedroom.     Aside  from  this  there  can  be  no  surteations  save 
perhaps  for  the  dining  table  which  should  be  made  as  restful  as 
possible. 

A  unique  but  si npla  idea  which  will  appeal  to  the  flower  lover 
who  believes  in  everyday  home  decoration  is  the  flower  holder  for  the 
frontdoor.     The  prettiest  and  most  inexpensive  are  of   course  straw 
or  basketry  whieh  may  be  found  in  various  tones  to  harmonize  or 
contrast  with  the  design  and  material  of  the  door.     Hung  from  the 
knocker  or  suspended  from  underneath  the  doorbell  by  a  green  or  red 
•  ilk  cord  or  slender  iron  chain,  and  filled  with  a  few  jiresh  flowers 
•r  twigs  or  branches^  =Hmt  ai  e  seaHuiiat.  it  is  very  effective  and 
creates  a  cordial  and  hospitable  stmosphere. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  simplifying  to  the  extent  of 
using  a  very  few  pieces  of  the  material  at  hand  for  the  decoration 
of  our  homes  at  all  times.     For  a  long  time  the  expression  "floral 
dacoration**  haa  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  elaborate  decora!  iona 
for  festal  occasions.     But  as  most  of  our  days  are  spent  in  quiet 
•varyday  affairs  it  seems  fitting  that  whatever  we  consider  beautiful 
•hould  be  a  part  of  our  lives  then  rather  than  saved  only  for 


•pteial  occasions.    The  festal  time,  remin  and  wiU  oa»t  in  thair 
round  in  due  ti«e  «»d  then  we         decorate  more  elaborately ^a<HH»^U*« 
♦r-uortffw.    Most  of  us  lU  want  to  use  flower,  that  are  choicer 
•nd  use  the.  In  greater  quantities.    We  can  very  well  hive  the  tw 
types  of  decoration,  but  of  course  the  uwre  one  coiue.  to  ralue  the 
entire  beauty  of  a  flower,  the  more  natural  and  .imple  and  artistic  we 
riiall  wish  our  choicest  decorations  to  be.    However  auch  «e  may  try 
te  learn  from  the  Japanese  in  the.e  thirg.  it  will  be  long  before 
our  spirit  is  in  accord  with  their,  and  very  long  before  we  shall 
adopt  the  exclusive  decoration  of  the  few  flowers  .    The  Japanese  set 
before  their  guests  their  very  most  artisti c  arrangement,  which  are 
never  composed  of  more  than  three  or  five  flowers,  #iile  we  set  before 
ihm  quantities  of  flowers,    our  scheme  i.  surely  true  to  our  ideas 
and  spirit  snd  so  long  as  artistic  skill  and  simplicity  govern  it, 
it  Bay  be  as  well  in  its  way  as  th^rs .    And  perhaps  <mr  use  of  the 
■ore  is  partly  because  our  idea  is  to  develop  a  color  effect  that  1. 
freeh  snd  beautiful  a.  well. 

•Antt* Mi/hen  we  begin  to  dreso  our  homes  as  well  as  ourselves  there 
are  as  few  restrictions  as  to  the  ways  and  means  as  there  are  to  the 
mterials  and  colorsof  dres.  materials.    Tears  ago  the  idea  of  house 
decoration  was  to  conceal  praotically  all  of  the  interior  of  the 
house  with  flowers  and  greens  and  we  find  pictures  that  do  not  make 
ue  wonder  «hen  we  read  the  following  advice:    "Let  us  remember  ^at 
we  are  here  for  -  to  decorate.    We  are  not  apposed  to  create  a  tropical 
jungle  or  turn  the  rooms  into  xainiature  flower  gardens.    Uur  object  should 
be  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundingp  and  not  detract  from  them 
by  an  obtruoive  display.**    Of  course,  greater  simplicity  has  crept 
into  thi.  phase  as  well  as  others  of  floral  art, but  any  one  who  saw  the 
overloaded  and  flowerburdened  mantle,  at  the  Boston  floMr  Show 
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pealiiea  that  «•  have  yet  to  learn  that  "decoration  exists  only  through 

1*0  vts 

•acrifice,"      (Piwrre  de  Chavannee)  that  the  eli«ination  of  the 
quantity  must  be  the  rule  not  for  one  for«  ef  floral  art  but  every 
form.     Flowers  and  flowering  plants  are  used  extensively  and  for 
larger  affairs  palms,  etc.,  for  background  effects.    Vases  of  flowers 
■ay  be  set  around  in  different  on«  or  some  aore  pretentious  schemes 
■ay  be  worked  out  -  certain  architectural  features  of  the  house  are 
treated  ae  accent  points,  and  some  wall  spaces  aay  lend  theaselvee 
well  to  a  panel  treatment  in  which  adjustable  glasses  attached  to  a 
rod  form  the  foundation  for  the  flowers  and  greens  or  bamboo  panel 
effects  say  be  simply  filled  with  flowers.     The  ways  a|te  many  and 
attractive.    The  scheme  meet  often  followed  is  that  of  using  a  differ- 
•at  color  and  flower  in  each  rooa  -  each  roea  then  becomee  a 
in  itself.     It  is  attractive  but  perhaps  a  plm  of  using  the  sGune  flower 
in  every  rooa  may  be  equally  attractive.     If  the  flower  is  beautiful 
we  eho  Id  not  tire  of  seeing  it  in  one  short  reception,  tea  or 
whatever  the  function  aay  mccur.     And  tho  use  of  one  flower  would 

A 

■ake  one  unity  of  the  whole  instead  of  a  unity  of  each  rooa  and  the 
guest  ffli^ht  carry  away  a  more  laating  and  definite  impression  rather 
than  a  number  of  lesser  and  more  confused  ones,  is  merely  a 

•  uggestion  which  the  writer  would  like  to  see  carried  out.    In  all 
indoor  decorations  and  especially  those  in  small  rooms,  flowers 
with  strong  fragrance,  -  e.g.  paper  white  narcissus,  lilac,  etc.,  - 
aust  not  be  used  both  because  their  odor  aay  be  annoying  to  so  of 
the  guests  and  because  they  make  the  atmoaphere  oppressive  and  heavy. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  choose  flowers  for  decoration  with  some 
regard  to  their  keeping  qualities  if  they  must  be  used  in  such  a 
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way  that  sufficient  water  cannot  b.  supplied.     Chry3a„i  hemu^na  and 
carnations  are  both  good  for  euch  times.     In  England  carnations 
are  used  much  more  for  decorations  than  here  -  especially  in  large 
country  houses  and  mansions  of  London  where  thousands  of  these 
flowers  with  .tern,  two  and  three  feet  long  have  sometimes  been  u.ed 
in  one  order.     It  is  often  used  in  combination  ^.ith  gypsophila, 
▼alley  or  daisies,  because  of  the  nakedness  of  44*  stems,  but  aplenty 
of  green  would  probably  do  as  well. 

Home  wedding  decorations  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
principles  we  heve  applied  to  all  floral  work,  while  they  range  from 
very  sinple  schemes  to  elaborate  representations  of  rose  gardens, 
conservatories  and  even  orange  groves.    There  is  perhaps  more  excuse 
for  whut   some  might  call  overdecorat ing  here  for  sometimes  the  idea 
seems  to  be  to  give  eomothing  the  effect  of  an  outdoor  wedding  tho  the 
season  forces  us  within.     Abundance  of  material  is  absolutely 
necessary  then,  but  there  must  nevertheless  be  some  restraint  in  its 
use.    An  altar  or  bower  at  which  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  generally 
made  by  a  background  of  greens  interspersed  with  flowers,  green  and 

white  being  probably  the  combination  most  used.    Large  or  small 

taste 

flowers  according  to  the  kxxk  of  the  individual  may  be  made  effective, 
the  small  ones  woven  in  with  the  grcsn,  the  large  ones  making  more 
striking  effects  in  tall  vases  or  clusters.     In  smaller  homes  the 
aisle  is  more  often  formed  by  ribbon  but  in  larger  ones  flower  stands 
connected  by  ribbons  are  very  effective  -  they  are  usually  of  the 
■ore  striking  flowers  like  Saster  lilies,  long  steamed  mses  and 
chry santh nnumsa     The  htill  may  be  decorated  with  such  standards  and 
the  staircase  is  always  trim.iied,  more  often  with  smilax  and  small 
flowers  woven  in  an  d  out  with  a  bunch  tied  at  the  post.     Green  and 
white,  while  the  cnnbination  most  often  used  parhaps,  need  not  be 
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u«ed  continuously.     The  use  of  colors  U  becoming  rao  re  general  and 
■uch  more  beautiful  effects  can  be  secured  with  thoa.     The  various 
rooms  of  the  house  aay  be  decorated  in  any  way  deairad,  with  a 
different  flower  in  each  room  or  with  the  saiae  general  scheme  through- 
out.    Festooning  of  greenn  are  less  popular  than  formerly  and  the 
idea  of   the  wedding  bell  ha?  gone  "out"  with  them, 

^hurch  decorations  are  more  el  borate  usually  and  are  often 
very  beautiful,  eapecially  when  the  decorations  conform  with  the 
architectural  features  of  the  building.     The  first  consideration  in 
church  decoration  is  more  often  one  of  line  rather  than  color,  and 
ft  Cethic  interior  must  obviously  be  treated  quite  differently  froa 
a  Colonial.     Simplicity  should  have  a  controllir^  influence  even  in 
such  a  large  and  elaborate  scheme.     Of  course  the  altar  is  the  center 
of  attraction ^one  might  eay;  it  le  the  point  to  which  all  turn  their 
attention  and  the  decoration  mu&t  lead  up  to  it.     It   is  unually 
banked  with  green  and  a  few  plants  or  flowtrs.     The  laore  striking 
flonrers  are  especially  fitted  for  church  decorations  because  of  the 
else  of  tbe  building  -  snail  flowers  unless  used  in  gruat  quantities 
are  not  effective.     The  treatment  of  the  main  aisle  is  important 
and  in  most  eases  is  decorated  with  beaches  of  flowers  tied  to  the 
pews  with  ribbons  at  intervals  or  with  standards  of  cut  flowers 
such  as  roses,  sometimes  made  up  to  represent  rose  trees.     In  sns 
decorations  flowers  are  tied  to  every  pew,  but  that  invariably  gives 
the  effect  of  being  overdone.     In  many  churches  there  are  columns  and 
balconies  to  be  reckoned  wi  h  -  there  is  no  better  way  of  treating 
them  thbn  by  winding  or  garlanding  the  columns  and  drapir^the 
balconies.     It  may  be  done  with  greenvines  or  «milax,  eith.  r  ho  Ihouss 
or  southern,  or  with  greens  and  clusters  of  flowers  giving  something 
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ihe  .ff^ct  of  a  cli-bing  rose  ^ne.    The  ciarch  wedding  i,  ueuaUy 
foU«M4  by  a  reception  at  the  j^ouse  where  the  decoration,  .ay  foUow  the 
•aae  echeae  used  at  the  church  or  be  entirely  different.    And  #»ile 
elaborate  decorations  for  weddings  are  often  used  and  we  oay  thore  .ay 
be  more  wte^tfer  the%  the  simpler  .nee  are  usuaUy  more  beautiful 
and  therefore  to  be  pz^ferred, 

Whatever  the  social  flinction  we  are  wont  to  feed  our  friends 
and  consequently  the  dining  table  is  eaUed  into  serrice  and  of  course 
it  requires  decoraUng.    Then  we  entertain  so  much  at  dinners  and  lun- 
cheons when  we  wieh  the  table  to  be  attractire  that  table  decoration 
has  come  to  be  an  important  phase  of  floral  Aceration,  demandii^ 
considerable  study  and  thought.    These  table  decorations  vary  from 
those  for  the  simple  luncheon  for    a  few  persons  to  those  required  fer 
formal  and  large  dimers  wheno  as  many  as  one  hundred  people  may  be 
seated  at  one  huge  table  pretentiously  decorated  in  the  form  of  a  miniature 
city  park  lith-«.pond,  with  fomtain  andlilies^t^treets  and  street 


lamps,  flower  beds  and  even  automobile  race  tMMi  tracks!    Of  course  this 
■arks  the  extreme  and  the  majority  of  table  decorations  are  for  smaller 
affairs.    When  people  are  to  be  seated  at  the  table  the  decorations 

must  be  low  enough  to  persdt  of  one*s  seeiiig  over  them,  or  high  enoijgh 
to  see  under  the«.    The  size  of  vases  used  must  be  governed  somewhat  hp 
the  sise  and  font  ef  the  table;  if  the  vases  are  too  small  the 
decoration  appears  small  and  lacking  incharacter  no  matter  how  well  the 
flowers  ore  arranged, while  if  too  large  the  effect  will  be  denoe  and 
heavy.    There  is  as  great  a  danger  ef  overdoing  this  form  of  decomtion 
as  any  other  andthe  decorator  needs  to  remember  that  dishes  and 
accessories  must  have  their  diare  of  space  and  the  table  must  not  be 
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crowded  or  load.d.     The  low  decoration,  are  becoming  .ore  and  .or.  popular 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  the  .o,t  attractive  for  .aialler  table.;  but  it 
i-  not  30  new  a  for.  of  decoration  as  we  are  wont  to  think.     It  was  used, 
tho  not  co««only,  a.  far  back  as  1891.     Low  baskets,  vases  and  plaque, 
uiake  aiaiple  and  beautiful  foundation,  for  a  considerable  variety  ef 
flowers.     Large  heavy  flowers  like  large  chrysanth  «u«s  are  less  suitable 
because  too  large  and  heavy  .but  small  chrysanthemums  are  very  effective 
and  there  is  a  wealth  of  small  material.     Considerable  green  helps  to 
lighten  the  effect,  and  so  far  ae  possible  it  should  be  the  foliage  which 
belong,  miih  the  flewer.     Nothir«  i.  eo  good  with  roses  as  sprays  of  their 
own  foliage.     Oreen  sprays  laid  upon  the  tdile  should  be  light;  delicate 
and  clear  cut  -  too  often  heavy  sprays  of  sailax  are  used  which  are  less 
pleasing.     Sprays  of  Wichuriana  rose,  can  be  used  with  ether  roses  very 
well.     Daffodils  also  are  best  when  used  with  a  profusion  of  their  own 
leave,  and  the  uime  is  true  of  many  flowers.     Maidenhair  is  themost 
delicate  green  when  the  flower  neither  has  foliage  nor  foliage  that  i. 
attractive  enough  to  u.e.     Wore  general  use  can  well  be  made  of  other 
foliage  than  is  usually  done  -  such  foliage  as  Euenymus,  Mahonia, 
Japanese  maple,  and  autumn  leave..    Flowers  of  strong  fragrance  should 
especially  be  avoided  in  table  decoration  unless  the  gathering  is  small 
and  the  hostess  1.  aesured  that  they  are  not  distasteful  to  any  of  her 
guests.     Brilliantly  colored  flowers  are  generally  to  be  avoided  for 
they  are  annoying  to  some  and  are  very  likely  to  clash  with  some  of  the 
gowns.     The  question  of  color  especially  of  the  effect  of  artificial 
light  upon  it  is  of  more  importance  in  this  phase  of  floral  work  than 
ia  any  other,   for  so  often  the  dining  room  is  darkened  and  lighted  by 
candle,  or  electricity  even  when  no  light,  are  used  in  the  other  rooms*  - 
it  may  ba  done  for  luncheon,  at  midday.     Artificial  light  weaken,  some 
color,  while  it  iitsn.ifie.  other,    and  changes  yet  others  considerably 
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bringing  out  c.rtain  ,ualitia.  which  ware  not  conspicuou.  i„  tha  daylight. 
Shad.s  of  hlua.  .a«v.  and  violat  ara  not  good  i„  artificial  light,  so.a 
shada.  .howing  a  dacid.dly  reddish  tinge,  and  yello.  fade,  al.o st  f 
White.    Thia  effect  of  artificial  light  b.co.ea  a  particularly  trouble- 
•oue  problem  when  colore  are  comb  in  ed.  w  ^  ^ 

co^^ei^^^a  ^  .tuthy.     Myo.oti.  and  yellow  tulips  or  free.ia. 

Which  »ake  a  char-ing  combination  by  daylight  become  wholly  ineffective 
and  charactarlesa  by  evening  light.     Some  tones  -  especially  those  of  pi„k 
and  bronze  -  are  made  more  beautiful.  ee^-Hwrb-  there  still  r^an^i^  an. 
ahnnrinnra  nf  matuPiul.     When  the  plaques  are  used  for  the  centerpiece 
Ht^u.ually  constitute^  the  entire  decoration,   save  for  the  boutonnieres 
and  corsages  laid  at  the  places  which  serve  a  decorative  function  for  a 
time  -  but  often  a  vase  of  basket  placed  in  the  center  is  accompanied 
with  a  few  smaller  baskets  or  vases.     Years  age  such  a  scheme  was  placed 
upon  the  tatole  with  muthematical  precision  adhering  strictly  to  some 
geometrical  pattern,  but  now  we  arrange  them  more  simply  and  naturally  - 
though  usually  we  think  it  must  be  symmetrical.    But  as  we  strive  more 
for  the  natural  effect  and  for  balance  rather  than  syra  letry  we  shall 
come  to  follow  the  advice  of  lir.  J'alton  never  to  place  tw  vases  opposite 
•ach  other  either  on  a  table  of  in  a  room.     We  shall  arrangs  them  irregu- 
larly with  equally  pleasing  results.     It  requires  considerably  more 
skill  to  perfect  an  irregular  grouping  but  it  can  be  done.  Accessories 
in  various  forms  often  accompany  a  table  decoration  -  candles,  silver, 
glass,  favors,  etc..  -  and  they  may  be  used  as  desired  so  long  as  they 
fit  in  harmoniously  with  the  entire  scheme  and  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole.     The  aim.  for  a  table  at  which  guests  are  to  be  seated,  should  be 
to  make  it  as  restful  as  possible,  and  therefore  the  arrangement  must  be 
■impla  and  not  confused.    The  lighter,  more  delicate  flowers  probably 
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give  such  u  afftct  better  than  the  more  brilliantly  colored  onee.  but  no 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  material  to  be  used.     In  summer  it  is 
acJYisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  those  flowers  which  remind  one  of  the 
heat  without,  and  warm  flowers  in  rede  andpurples  can  be  employed  te 
greater  advantage  at  other  seasons.    White  is  especially  cool  and  restful 
for  summer,  and  no  more  refreshing  table  can  be  arranged  than  one  with 
pond  lilies  and  water.     We  should  probably  use  white  more  than  we  do 
both  indoors  and  out. 

On^  large  tables  when  the  low  decorations  would  not  be  effective 
higher  arrangements  are    otps-  -trrefri.     Whenever  there  is  to  be  a 


speaker  these  vases  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  guests  have  an  unob- 
structed  line  of  vision  to  the  speaker  both  sitting  ^  standing,  or  the 
annoying  portions  of  the  scheme  stand  in  danger  of  being  removed  from 
-the  table.     This  has  been  known  to  happen  more  than  a  few  times  even 
with  expensive  decorations.        ProbabVy  The  Ellen  Terry  stand  is  the 
vase  most  used  for  high  effects.     It  is  a  tall  slender  vase  which 
gradually  broadens  out  at  the  top*     It  may  be  of  any  height  desired  so 
long  as  it  is  tall  enough  to  give  a  clear  line  of  vision  beneath  the 
flowers  with  which  it  is  filled.     When  filled  with  long  stemmed  graceful 
flowers,  such  as  roBSS,  with  a  few  flowers  laid  on  the  table  around  the 
base  it  is  a  graceful  and  beautiful  arrangement.    One  larger  vase  in  the 
center  may  have  small  r  ones  ii*.  the  same  style  on  eithfr  side  or  the 
smaller  ones  may  be  used  en  smaller  tables  in  which  case  one  vase  is 
sufficient. 

For  teas  and  receptions  the  dining  table  is  usually  a  serving 
table  only  about  which  the  guests  gather  but  do  not  seat  themselves 
and  the  question  of  a  line  of  vision  is  not  a  consideration.  The 
decorations  may  be  of  any  desired  sixe  and  height  that  is  appropriate  for 
the  table,  and  it  becomes  onre  important  that  the  decoration  be  of  such 
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a  kind  that  it  i.  beautiful  to  look  down  upon,  for  one  seldom  sees  it 
on  a  line  with  the  eye.    Broader  vaeee  or  baskets  «ay  be  used,  and  a 
larger  basket  artistically  and  daintily  arranged  may  be  yery  effective. 
Sometimes  a  basket  in  the  center  with  smaller  baskets  more  like  favors 
scattered  about  the  table  are  very  attractive.    Or  the  decoration  say 
be  of  a  kind  suitable  for  a  dinner  table  -  no  different  decoration  is 
required  though  an  opportunity  for  it  is  given  if  one  desires  to  have 
something  different. 

Perhaps  there  ia  no  phase  of  floral  art  that  is  more  interesting 
or  offers  so  aiany  opportunities  for  delicate  and  beautiful  arrangements 
in  great  variety  as  this  of  table  decoration,  yot  it  is  a  diffic.ilt  one 
to  write  aboif-  perhaps  because  it  ia  so  varied,  offers  endless 

opportunit  ie«  for  originality,  but  it.  like  other  forms,  au:!t  be  .-seen 
te  be  appreciated  -  neither  photographs  nor  words  can  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  its  beauty. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  fascinating  and  dainty  of  all  the  forms  of 
floral  decoration  are  the  bouquets  and  baskete,  yiarying  in  site  from 
boutonnieres  to  large  showers  and  from  tiny  baskets  to  very  large 
presentation  affairs,  they  offer  opportunity  for  a  considerable  variety 
m^.i  fnn.         -g^-gy-n^-g-       charming  effects.     Fashion  has  at  times  decreed 
ehanges  in  their  size  and  shape,  but       e  never  robbed  them  of  their 
Attractiveness^ except  occasionally  vhen  creating  grossly  exaggerated 
forms*     Twenty  years  ago  the  wearer  of  a  corsage  bouquet  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  walking  flower  garden  for  no  fewer  than  two  dozen  roses 
vast  into  her  adornment.    Beautiful  as  the  flowers  may  have  been  and 
beautiful  at  that  same  bunch  of  flowers  might  have  been  serving  another 
function,  it  could  have  been  nothing  but  ludicrous  for  such  a  purpose. 
Boutonnieres  increased  in  sixo  as  corsages  decreased,  but  finally  some 
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sense  of  proprioty  prevailed  and  now  in  the  «i„  both  forms  tev.  reached 
a  desirable  «ean  -  occasionally  a  corsage  errs  on  the  side  of  too  great 
•it.,  and  also  occasionally  on  the  side  of  too  great  eetness  or  stiffness 
but  in  gena-ul  a  mediua  size  and  a  loose,  natural  effect  are  character- 
istics.    And  certainly  the  loose  natural  effect  determines  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  beauty  of  the  bouquet  even  in  this  more  crowded 
for»  of  decoration.     An  abundance  -  but  not  too  much  -  of  green  helps  to 
give  this  ef  fect  and  serves  also  as  a  background  for  setting  off  the 
f lowers.     Probably  the  only  fora  of  bouquet  in  which  the  lack  ef 
looseness  and  naturalness  is  not  a  defect  ift  the  colonial  bouquet  which  has 
been  revived  in  the  past  few  years  -  but  even  here  its  charm  is  limited 
by  its  size  because  of  this  very  thing.     When  small,  many  kinds  of 
flowers  of   as  many  colors  may  be  crowded  together  and  finished  with  a 
lace  paper  frill  to  make  a  quaint  and  attractive  bouquet,  but  a  larger 
hand  bouquet  made  ia  the  same  fashion  is  pronounced  unspeakable  ugly. 

Corsage  bouquets  are  made  of  one  kind  ef  flower  or  of  combimtiona 
of  flowers  -  those  of  one  kind  are  very  attractive  but  not  necessarily 
more  pleasing  thcua  the  combined  effects.     When  flowers  are  brought  so 
closely  together,  the  question  of  color  combination  becomes  one  of 
very  great  importance,  but  nothing  more  can  be  said  ia  regard  to  it 
than  has  already  been  said  -  and  nothing  more  regarding  the  various  kinds 
of  harmonies  all  of  which  enter  into  this  phase  of  the  work.  Harmony 
of  form  or  at  least  not  a  striking  lack  of  harmony  is  necessary  in  the 
■ost  artistic  bouquets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  flowers  which  for 
soiae  reason  fit  in  anywhsre  and  everywhere.     Lily-of-the-vall ey  combines 
well  with  everything  and  is  especially  useful  for  breaking  up  a 
tendency  to  roundness  and  stiffness.     It  combines  beautifully  with 
violets  not  only  because  of  the  color  contrast  but  because  it  breaks  up 
the  regular  line  of  the  violet  bunch  making  it  more  loose  sad  natural. 
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Haraony  of  season  .ay  w.ll  b.  considered  to  a  greater  extent  in  corsages  - 
it  is  more  pleasing  to  see  flowers  combined  which  we  more  naturally 
a..ociat<J together.     Of  course  so.e  flowers  have  no  season  and  may  be  used 
appropriately  at  all  times  -  roses,  carnations.  1  ily-o f-the-vall ey .  etc. 
But  not  infrequently  flowers  are  put  together  th.t  have  no  associations 
with  each  other  -  the  color  scheme  «ay  be  perfect,  the  arrangement  good 
and  yet  we  do  not  care  for  the  combination.        case  in  poxnt  is  a  combi «- 
tion  of  apple  blossoms  and  roses,  which  were  recently  used  in  a  brides- 
■aid  bouquet  -  the  one  is  distinctly  a  greenhouse  flower,  except  in  the 
month  of  June,  while  the  other  we  associate  only  with  the  out  of  doors 
and  then  at  a  eea.son  not  coincident  with  the  rose  season.     One  place 
in  which  these  harmonies  of  form  and  apirit  and  season  may  be  disregarded 
with  impunity  is  in  the  combination  of  sevoral  flowers  of  soveral  colore, 
^hen^they  are  looked  upon  purely  as  u  color  scheme  in  which  the  light- 
ness, daintiness  and  charm  of  the  effect  is  all  thatis  desired.  Core/vgee 
are  generally  finished  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  which  may  add  very  much  to 
the  whole  effect.     But  it  can  add  to  it  only  whon  its  color  is  har- 
monious, «  this  may  eeea  too  obvious  e  fact  to  be  Mentioned  -  but  to 
any  one  who  visited  the  recent  Flow  r  Show  in  Boston  the  necessity  of 
emphasising  this  point  will  be  clear.     In  probably  the  majority  of 
corsages  in  the  table  decorations  which  were  entered  io  competition  for 
a  prite  the  ribbon  was  "off"  color  enough  to  spoil  the  effect.  Of 
cours*  every  decorator  knov/s  ribbons  should  harmonize  or  contrast,  but 
ap  larently  he  eometimea  lets  his  desire  of  creating  an  odd  effect  over- 
rule his  better  artistic  judgment.     Ribbon  in  general  should  be  used  to 
lighten  up  a  design,  not  to  tone  it  down,  and  it  is  therefore  best  te 
have  it  correspond  with  the  brightest  and  most  cheerful  color  used* 
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Tht  WW  bridal  bouquets  for.  an  important  part  of  th.  florist.' 
work,  and  while  we  are  wont  to  think  of  the  shower  bouquet  as  the  con- 
rentienal  bridal  form  we  are  surprised  to  find  its  varieties  of  shape. 
It  is  saall  or  large  with  light  or  h.avy  showers,  it  is  a  stower  alone, 
er  the  shower  falls  from  the  hand  or  over  the  ara^^  it  aay  even 
become  a  floral  .uff.     The  Empire  Shower  is  carried  in  the  hollow  of 
the  arm  rather  than  in  the  hand  and  the  shower  which  is  heavy,  falling 
over  the  arm  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  bouquets.     In  the  Alice  Roose- 
velt Shower  the  shower  likewise  falls  over  the  arm  but  comes  only 
from  the  outside  of  the  bouquet.     ^his  form  of  bouquet  used  for  the 
first  ti«e,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  wedding  of  Alice  Roosevelt, 
has  remained  one  of  the  variot  ios        bridal  bo  uquets.     Showers  until 
that  time  had  been  round  but  this  was  more  of  a  sheaf  effect,  which 
spread  over  the  arm  tapering  at  the  end.    The  round  hand  bouquets 
with  ehowers  are  still  used  for  probably  the  majority  of  bridal  bouquets 
and  are  very  attractive.    A  medium  size  is  again  the  raoat  desirable. 
Some  bouquets  have  no  bouquet  for  the  hand  and  are  made  with  the 
shower  alone  falling  from  a  large  well  arranged  knot  of  silk  gauxe 
ribbon  which  fills  the  position  generally  occupied  by  the  flowers* 
^his  silk  gauze  ribbon  or  maline  is  an  important  part  of  any  shower 
bouquet  as  it  constitutes  the  most  of  the  shower,  and  much  of  the 
daintiness  ef  the  whole  depends  upon  it.  bride,  wishing  for  a 

new  creation,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  bridal  ring  to  be  carried  on  the 
arm  instead  of  a  bo  quet.     It  resendsles  a  crescent  wreath  to  which 
a  shower  is  tied,  but  seems  very  inappropriate  for  the  occasion.  And 
■uffs  of  flowers  are  even  used  at  times  with  a  shower  effect  falling 
from  -i^*     Of  course  white  flowers  are  the  conventional  ones  for  this 
purpose,  but  sometimes  a  touch  of  a  delicate  color  is  used  in 
Cecile  Brunner  roses,  orchids,  etc.    Roses,  lily-kf-the-valley ,  orchids, 
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i-et  p.aa.  gard.nias,  all  make  up  *.U  m  any  of  the.,  forms  either 
•  ingly  or  combined  with  aom  one  other. 

Shower  bouquets  are  used  for  other  occasion,  than  the  bridal 
bouquet  -  but  we  may  extend  the  term  "bridal  bouquet-  to  include  all 
those  bouquets  which  are  carried  at  a  wedding.     The  bride.maida' 
bouquets,  always  of  a  color,  are  generally  in  the  round,  head  sho«er 
form,  and  may  be  made  of  a  great  variety  of  material.    This  form  is 
•ometimes  changed  to  the  Shepherd's  Crook  or  Directoire  stick  which 
are  especially  suitable  for  church  weddings,  but  much  of  their  effect- 
ivneas  depends  uponthe  grace  with  which  they  are  curried.    The  crook 
or  stick  is  wo  md  with  satin  ribbon  to  match  the  flowers, a  bunch 
of  light  and  lightly  arranged  flowers  is  tied  to  the  stick  just 
below  the  crook  while  from  it  falls  a  large  bow  and  streamers  of  the 
ribbon.     A  small  knot  or  bow  of  ribbon  finishes  off  the  end  of  the 
crook*  and  the  trtiole  is  a  rery  pleasing  arrangement  in  which  the 
entire  spirit  is  one  of  simplicity.    The  Directoire  stick  differs 
only  in  being  straight  with  a  knot  at  the  end  instead  of  a  crook. 
At  times  there  are  attempts  made  to  revive  th«  custom  of  triarning 
bridesmaids*   hats  with  fresh  flowers,  but  it  doe.  not  ssem  to  come 
into  general  use.    They  are  especially  app  opriatf  for  outdoor  country 
wedding,  and  are  used  for  !hem  to  aome  extent.     Flower  girls  may  carry 
bunches  of  flower.;  the  large  hat.  tied  up  with  satin  ribbon  and  loosely 
filled  with  flowers  are  more  attractive  and  more  oft«n  <faitti^ed. 

P  obably  the  present  way  of  arranging  bouquet,  represent, 
one  of  the  nost  satisfactory  phases  of  our  flower  decoration.  In 
general  thai*  is  simpler,  more  natural  and  more  beautiful  and  pleasing 
than  any  other  form.  , 

But  one  phase  of  which  so  much  can  ot  be  said  is  that  of 
ba.kets  -  perhaps  because  the  use  of  buekets  is  so  much  more  recent. 
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But  nowhere  else  with  equal  emphasis  should  we  cry  out  "simplifK, 
si-plify.-     A  basket  filled  with  as  .any  varieties  of  plants  as  possible 
and  topped  off  with  one  or  several  bows  of  ribbon  -  that  is, in  general 
the  style  of  basket  arrangement  in  vogue.     It  is  a  confused  mixture 
that  is  not  artistic  -  but  it  can  be  easily  made  entirely  pleasing  when 
the  same  general  principles  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  so  much  at  length 
are  applied  to  it.     Baskets  are  of  varying  materitas,  sites,  and  shapes 
adapted  to  various  methods  of  treatment  -  in  general  they  are  and  should 
be  ef  neutral  tones  and  also  like  vases,  of  good  lines.    Then  if  the 
decorator  will  limit  himself  to  a  small  variety  of  matsrial  in  each 
basket  with  an  eye  to  its  real  harmony  in  color,  form,  etc.,  the  result 
will  be  pleasing. 

Baskets  are  used  now  especially  at  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
seasons,  less  at  other  times  but  still  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Instead  of  making  a  |ift  of  a  plant  alone,  a  plant  in  a  basket  or  a 
"aade-up"  basket  is  mors  often  sent,     Whether  it  is  a  custom  which  will 

become  permanent  or  a  passing  fashion  we  cannot  judge.    The  materials 

A 

with  which  they  may  be  filled  must  vary  with  the  season  but  there  is 
never  any  lack.     At  Christmas  time  red  and  green  are  of  course  the 
prevailing  colors  emd  at  that  time  no  basket  is  prettier  than  one 
containing  Ardisia  or  Jerusalu  Cherry,  Cyrtonium  falcatum  or  Roche- 
fordianua  and  Holly  with  red  ribbon  to  finish  it  off.     If  we  depart 
from  this  red  and  green  color  scheme  we  find  a  variety  of  flowering 
plants,  but  less  to  differentiate  the  season  from  Easter.    For  now  we 
have  axaleas,  Easter  lilies,  etc.,  at  Chrimtmas  time  suggesting  the 
eaming  of  spring  before  the  heaviest  of  snows  have  fallen  and  nothiig 
distinctly  "iastery"  unless  it  be  the  lilies,   is  Isft,     An  abundance 
•f  spring  flowers  from  bulbs  and  rambler  roses  and  apple  blossoms 
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.««g..t  rather  that  lasfr  b.  .ark«,  as  the  r.al  beginning  of  .pring. 
While  Chriet.aB  giving  ha,  always  been  general  the  custom  of  Easter 
giving  has  been  general  for  not  more  than  thirty  years  and  has  grown 
out  of  the  use  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  decorations  of  Catholic 
and  Episcopal  churches  4^  Easter^.'sf  robably  the  use  of  baskets  is 
■ore  general  at  this  season  than  at  Christ.as  and  some  florists  esti- 
mate  that  the  Easter  business  in  baskets  is  four  times  as  great  as  that 
la  cut  flowers.    Sweet  peas,  panaies.  myosotis.  violets.  antirrhinu«, 
roses,  lilies,  bulbs,  heathers,  primroses,  cyclamen,  spirea,  aialeas. 
hydrangea,  genesta.  bouganvillea.  rhododendron,  lilac  -  there  is  no 
end  to  the  flowers  which  fill  the  flower  shops  at  this  spring  season! 

At  Christaas  tiae  the  use  of  baskets  constitutes  a  auch  smaller 
part  of  the  decorations  than  at  Easter.     For  happily  we  still  cling  te 
our  costoa  ef  using  Christmas  greens  in  the  fora  of  roping  and  wreaths 
and  sprays.     Ground  pine  which  wan  so  auch  used  for  years  is  being 
replaced  by  laurel  for  roping ^and  by  laurel,  holly,  boxwood  and  evergreen 
fer  wreaths.     I^vergreena  might  perhaps  be  used  much  more  than  they 
are,  and  it   seeae  probable  that  at  the  rate  at  which  laurel  is  now 
used,  the  bushes  are  being  robbed  so  that  we  may  be  forced  to  find  a 
substitute.     Southern  soilax  and  evergreen  trees  are  appropriately  used 
for  decorating  churches  and  large  halls^but  are  less  fitted  for  the  home 
except  the  more  pretentious  ones. 

Memorial  Day  is  another  time  of  year  demanding  its  om 
appropriate  floral  designs  -  largely  in  the  nature  of  funeral  work  of 
which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

a 

^any  florists  are  making^f eature  of  Valentine's  Day,  with  red 
flowers  and  unique  favors,  some  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  so  ai  of  Mothers' 
Day  in  May  when  carnations,  especially  white  ones  are  in  demand.  And 
it  seems  as  if  we  might  revive  the  custom  of  May  baskets  -  not  in  an 
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•  xpdnsiYt  «ay  as  there  are  aanv  ssa^^nn.  4  • 

o  nany  eeasone  of  giving  and  Uay  day  follows 

rather  clossly  upon  Eaeter  -  but  s^ll.  inexpensive  basRets  could  b. 
fill^  With  flowers,  often  with  wild  flowers.  ^Ung  charging  little 
gifts  and  keeping  alive  a  pretty  custom. 

Perhaps  the  arrangement  of  window  and  porcb  boxes  does  not 
co«ie  directly  within  the  field  of  the  floral  decorator,  but  if   «t.  it 
•ight.    Their  us.  should  be  encouraged  for  our  houses  might  be  mad. 
much  mor.  attractiv.  with  them  -  but  before  thoy  are  used  to  a 
greater  .xt.nt  th.y  must  b.  mau.  :«ore  attractive,    for  so.e  reason  they 
have  lagged  far  behind  the  advance  in  other  forms  of  decoration, 
remaining  ster.otyp.d  and  not  usually  b.autiful.     When  there  is  much 
arailabl.  material,  why  should  they  be  restricted  to  dracaena,  geranium., 
vinca  and  .enecio  seand.ns?    One  seldom  sees  boxes  filled  with  other 
mat  er  iali 

Perhaps  the  first  things  which  come  to  the  minds  of  some 
people  when  one  mentions  floral  decoration  are  funeral  designs  -  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  florist  it  is  one  of  the  aost  important  forms 
of  work  that  comes  to  him.     It  is  always  pr.s.nt  in  rush  times  and 
in  dull^and  it  constitutes  a  remunerative  work  for  him.  Probably 
the  most  atrocious  and  inappropriate  things  ever  perpetrated  in  the 
name^  of  floral  decoration  have  been  done  for  funeral  purposes.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  deemed  appropriate  that  the  funeral  design 
show  the  interests  or  vocation  of  the  deceased,  and  accordingly  we 
find  a  floral  piano  designed  for  the  funeral  of  the  president  of  a 
piano  factory,  a  floral  pillow  worked  out  carefully  to  represent  a 
letter,  the  stamp,  post-mark,  address  and  all  being  carefully  worked 
out.  for  the  funeral  of  a  postman  -  to  say  nothing  of  a  floral 
■pinning  wheel  and  a  floral  candelabra,  ^rhm-  standard  of  small  roses, 
the  shades  of  pansies  edged  with  a  fine  white  daisy,  the  significance 
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•  f  Which  1.  not  apparent.     Needless  to  .ay^that  was  the  ti«.  of  set 
d..ign.  When  anything  approaching  naturalnee.  was  net  e.en  dr.a.ed  of. 
The  floral  broken  coluom,  -gates  ajar",  the  broken  wheel,  harp  and  stiff 
designs  of  all  kind,  were  in  vogue.     Happily  w.  are  getting    away  fro. 
that  sort  of  thing  ^though  wt  still  have  the.  with  us  .and  only  a  few 
yars  ago  a  floral  asroplane  was  made  for  the  funeral  of  Mr.  *ilbur 
Wright.     In  1894  we  read  of  the  loosely  and  tastefully  arranged  wreaths 
and  bouquets  as  "aisong  the  most  popular  arrangements  for  funeral 
purposes,  there  having  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  call  for  set 
designs."    That  probably  .arked  the  beginning  of  better  funeral  work 
which  was  not  to  become  general  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  yet.     But  at  the 
present  ti.e  the  vast  amount  ef  funeral  work  is  of  this  simpler  more  natural 
and  tasteful  type,  the  large  cuabersome  pieces  measuring  six  feet  and 
■ore  in  height  being  used  only  by  the  fraternal  orders  and  for  the 
funerals  of  prominent  persons.     Some  of  it  is  simple  and  unpretentious 
while  some  is  extravagantly  costly,  but  we  can  find  nothing  to  excel 
the  extravagance  of  customs  existing  about  1887.    Then,  occasionally  the 
casket  was  made  entirely  of  flowers  as  many  as  27000  violate  being  used 
in  one  casket!     Or  the  church  pew  of  the  deceased  was  decorated  with 
upholsteries  and  cushions  of  flowers  and  renewed  for  a  ti.e  frequently 
enough  to  keep  fresh! 

The  foras  of  the  present  day  funeral  designs  are  sprays, 
pilloyH,  wreaths,  casket  covers  and  corners  and  loose  bunches  of 
which  the  wreaths  and  sprays  are  most  in  demand.     Wreaths  are  of  all 
sizes  and  either  round  or  crescent-shaped,  the  crescent  shape  being 
somewhat  more  in  favor  at  the  present  time.    It  is  less  monotonous 
than  the  round  one  and  gives  more  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  treatment, 
'.i  the  same  iime  t)iat  it,  preserves  iho  unity.    The  broadest  portion  of 
the  wreath  is  often  treated  as  an  accent  or  finishing  point  which  is  very 
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•ffective.     Materials  for  wreaths  are  almost  unlimited  for  there  i.  not 
only  the  greenhouse  group  of  flowers  but  all  thoae  which  grow  outdoors 
in  the  summer  and  the  Uavea  of  various  trees  as  well.  GypsophiU, 
aeters.  ;)an8 ies , achiUea.  candytuft,  mignonette  all  work  up  quite  as 
well  in  wreaths  as  roses,   lily-of-the-val ley ,  sweet  peas  and  orchids. 
There  are  no  more  attractive  wreath-j  th       combinations  of  sweet  peas 
and  a  liberal  quantity  of  maidenhair  fern,  lily-of-the-valley  and 
orchids,  Knster  lilies  and  maidenhair,  and  roseo  with  lily-of-the 
▼alley  or  gypsophila.     Sweet  peas  may  be  combined  with  other  flowers 
but  Kaster  lilies  are  best  when  made  up  alone  with  green  and  finished 
with  perhaps  a  bow  of  white  chiffon  or  ribbon.     Formerly  only  white 
flowers  were  usod  for  funeral  work  but  now  there  is  nocolor  which  is 
not  used,  so  the  florist   Is  not  restricted  in  his  work.    The  greenery 
is  quite  an  important  part  of  the  wreath  for  by  it  more  than  anything 
•I  ettl^iLuore  natural  and  loose  effect  is  gained.     A  few  years  ago 
wreeths  were  made  flat  and  stiff  with  the  flowers  pressed  closely  toge- 
ther,  but  when  the  more  matey ialisti-e  effects  were  dosired  flowers 
were  set   into  the  fraxe  standing  up,     Thie,  too,  was  carriod  so.-netimes 
to  an  extreme  when  they  were  mado  to  stand  up  six  and  oven  eight  inches. 
Vidway  between  the  two  extremes  the  effect  is  t»tr&^  more  pleasing. 
Leaves  ef  magnolia,  leucothoe,  ivy  and  galax  are  frequently  used  for 
leaves  -  they  always  give  a  stiff  or  and  less  beautiful  effect,  but 
they  are  often  pleasing.     Much  use  of  flowers  combined  with  them  is  to 
be  diacoiaraged  for  fresh  living  flowers  do  not  combine  well  with  .tiff, 
lifeless  and  treated  leaves.      The  advice  to  simplify  is  especially 
applicable  in  the  work  of  making  up  wreaths  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  pl«e  in  floral  work  when  one  may  find  such  varieties  of  indiscrimin- 
ate combinal  ions. 

Next  to  the  wreath  the  spray  is  probably  the  most  in  demand. 
It  is  osaontially  a  loose  and  natural  arrangement  -  a  "buijch"  it  is 
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8oaati.«e  called.     Long  stemmed  flowers  are  beet  adapted  to  thi.  form  - 
roeee.  carnationa.  gladioli,  etc..  and  eome  of  theheayier  flowers  which 
will  not  work  in  to  other   forms  of  work  -  such  as  callas  and  chry.anthe- 
mums  -  may  be  affectiTsly  tied  together  in  a  spray.    The  spray  may  be 
long  and  narrow  or  oral  as  may  b«  desired.    The  end^  may  be  finished 
with  green^  oroijowif  of  ribbon^and  frequently  some  flower  other  than  that 
used  for  the  spray  makes  an  attractiye  finish  close  to  the  bow  or  green  - 
for  example,  lilies  to  finish  a  spray  of  American  Beauty  roses,  violets 
with  narcissus,  and  a  few  pansies  in  a  spray  of  white  carnations.  The 
taaller  flowers  like  pan.-jies.  violets,  and  valley  are  less  often  used  in 
*  sprayi^but  with  a  little  more  work  they  can  be  uade  into  most  attrac- 
tivo  sprays.    The  simplification  of  material  should  apply  to  greens  as 
wtll  as  flowers,  for  often  several  kinds  of  greens  are  used  in  one  design 
but  not  with  pleasing  effects.     Only  recently  a  sweet  pea  spray  sent 
out  by  one  of  the  leading  florists  of  one  of  our  big  cities  contained 
four  kinds  of  greons  -  polf^tichum.  whitmanni.  adiantum.  and  asparagus  ■* 
and  when  it  wag  finished  off  with  a  bunch  of  forced  lily  of  the  valley 
with  its  yellow  green  f  oliago^  th  ere  was  a  mixture  of  color  and  form 
which  was  not  harmonious.    There  was  a  quantity  of  beautiful  material 

Cd\rtnl>("„c<l 

in  the  spray  but  it  was  so  indiscriminately  frhoeon  that  the  result 
was  not  artistic  -  chiefly  because  it  lacked  unity. 

Sprays  of  this  kind  made  somewhat  longer  are  used  as  casket 
sprays  and  sometimes  a  double  casket  spray  is  made  from  two  sprays 
placed  end  to  end^  fim-d-tied  with  a  bow  of  ribbon^  the  whole  being  of 
any  length  desired  up  to  six  feet.     Occasionally  the  casket  spray  is 
■ado  of  foliage  -  leaves  of  ceeoo.  cycas,  areca.  etc.,  tied  with 
ribbons.     These  sprays  are  ef f ect ive^and  are  especially  satisfactory  in 
oxiromo  heat  aifthey  wilt  much  loss  readily.     Casket  corners  raado  onct-oss 
frames  with  one  arm  and  the  upper  portion  cut  off  are  offoctivo  when 
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w.U  arranged.     A,  they  are  u.ed  in  conapicuou,  positions  fUwers  which 
do  not  wilt  quickly  should  be  used  if  possible.     Casket  covers  are 
u.ed  occasionally  -  such  a  blanket  of  flowers  of  course  is  expensive  so 
that  its  cost  prevents  ils  Jh^o.  coning  into  general  use.    tthen  softly 
and  loosely  arranged  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.     As  it  «u3t  drape 
OYor  the  edges  of  the  casket  the  smaller  or  more  flexibls  flowers  only 
are  adapted  to  this  type  of  work.     Sweet  peas,  violets,  orchids,  lily- 
ef-the-valley.  etc.  are  very  appropriate.     The  casket  cover  may  be  made 
•  f  one  kind  of  flower  only  with  a  plenty  of  green  or  two  flowers  may  be 
combined^  when  one  is  frequently  used  in  a  sort  of  panel  effect. 

Floral  pillows  have  been  used  for  funeral  designs  ever  since 
funeral   decoration  began.     It  is  a  less  pepular  form  at  the  present  time, 
but  ten  years  ago  it  was  most  popular  next  to  the  wreath.     nliile  its 
form  is  conventional  considerable  variation  can  be  made   in  the  making 
^  90  that  it  need  not  be  stiff.     16  x  24  inches  is  the  sise  most 
frequently  usad.     Years  ago  these  pillows  were  always  lettered  "mother," 
"father,"  "brother,"  or  "sister,"  but  it  is  only  done  now  when  the 
customer  insists  upon  it. 

'^ha  floral  cross  it  •till  frequently  used  and  may  be  made  loose 

and  attractive.     Smaller  flowers  only  fit  into  its  design  but  larger 

ones  may  be  used  for  accent  points  -  for  exam  Ae  a  calla  may  ba  placed 

at  the  point  of  crossing  of  the  arms  with  ths  post  -  or  frequently  the 

Yhavi  (>e  trt»t^^ 

four  ends  ano  We»d  as  lesser  accent  points. 
A 

The  florist  is  frequently  called  upon  to  make  a  crepe  spray  to 
attach  at  the  door.     Such  spray  should  bo  about  4'  long  and  8"  -  12" 
vide.     Cycas  or  ether  foliage  tied  with  purple  ribbon  with  a  bow  and 
long  streamers  not  too  wide  ars  effective,  or  it  may  be  of  flowers  and 
foliage,  the  flowers  pointing  downward  except  at  the  top  where  it  is 
finished  with  a  few  flowers  which  point  upsrard.     Carnations,  rooes. 
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and  Violet,  or  ,alax  leaves  in  oval  or  crescent  wreaths  are  al.o  uaed 
f.r  this  purpoae  occasionally.     For  a  child  ao.etLaes  a  nuabor  of  n«Tow 
ribbon  .trea-ers  to  which  are  tied  with  bows  a  few  buda  or  lily-of-the- 
valley  are  appropriately  and  attractively  a.r...c|*ci  . 

It  would  seeu  strange  to  write  at  such  length  upon  the  3ubject 
of  fl.ral  doco.-ation  with  no  «cre  than  casual  »e«tlon  of  thp  floral 
art  of  those  people  with  whoa  ;«ore  than  any  other  in  the  world  it  is 
a  real  art.  practised  not  by  the  few  but  the  ,mny.     Flo  era  are  a 
greater  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Japanese  than  in  the  life  of  any 
other  people  and  years  of  study  and  training  in  their  arrangemsnt  con- 
•  titute  as  auch  a  part  of  a  girl's  education  -  and  more  -  us  cooking 
and  serving  in  our  western  countries.     It  has  been  practised  by  men 
and  woaen  alike  and  soiae  of  Japan's  aost  faaoos  generals  have,  feeling 
its  beneficent  and  calming  influence,  SHde  themselves  masters  of  the 
art.     Developing  olowly  out  of  their  Buddhistic  faith  with  its  desire 
to  preeerva  all  ferms  of  life,^ita  first  rules  formulated  around  the 
custom  of  offering  plants  and  flowers  to  their   gpds,  it  has  become  se 
thoroughly  imbued  with  symbolic  meanir^  that  no  westerner  or  person  of 
other  faith  can  approach  it  with  a  thoroughly  sympathetic  attitude. 
But  appreciating  at  lesst  a  portion  of  its  artistic  beauty  we  may  p  to 
it  to  leann  aany  of  the  principles  of  artistic  work  adopting  from  it 
only.  80  much  as  is  in  accerd  with  our  spirit  and  taste  -  *hich  "much**  we 
apply  to  the  beautifying  of  our  own  floral  arrangements* 

Ike-bana,  the  most  beautiful  in  line  of  all  the  many  schools  of 
floral  arrangement,  signifies  living  flowers.    The  aim  in  all  arrange- 
ments is  to  give  the  effect  of  a  living  flower  or  plant,  and  consequently 
not  only  the  flower  but  the  growth  of  the  entire  plant  is  studied  with 
care  and  its  arrangement  must  reproduce  tliese  conditions  as  closely  as 
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P033ible.     For  this  reason  rare  flowers  .i  h  ,ho8.  habit  of  gro  wth  te 
arti.t  cannot  familiariz,  hi.aelf  ar»  never  used.     We  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  vith  their  eimple  arrangements  of   a  fe»  flowers  but 
probably  few  of  usieretand  that  each  flower.  (  or  leaf  in  foliage 
arrangements)  hao  its  own  diatinctive  nase.  meaning  and  line  fro,«  which 
to  depart  would  be  to  render  it  non-Japanese.     Three  main  branches  - 
Heaven,  the  longest.  Mankind,  ani  Earth,  the  shortest,  arranged  in  a 
triangular  form,  with  Heaven,  Mankind  or  Earth  and  the  base  of  the 
plant  as  it  rises  from  the  water  marking  theoorners  of  the  triangle,  form 
the  baBiB  of  all  the  flower  co Lpos it  ions.     Heaven  is  always  placed  in 
the  center  with  Earth  and  Mankind  one  on  each  side,  the  side  being 
determined  by  the  style  ia  which  it  is  arranged  -  whether  It>  (female, 
with  Earth  to  the  right}  or  Yo  (male.  Earth  at  the  left).     Heaven  is 
always  the  longest,  and  Earth  the  shortest  of  the  three. 


'-Attri  UtV 


Th«  tips  of  all  branches  turn  up  to  su^i^est  asniration,  but  no  two 
branches  are  of  the  earns  height,  no  two  point  in  the  same  direction 
and  no  two  cross  each  other.     Five  and  ^even  flowers  are  frequently 
used,   the  added  ones  serving  as  attributes  of  these  three  principles. 
But  the  flowers  used  are  always  of  an  uneven  nuoiber,  partly  because 
•ven  numbers  are  considered  unlucky  and  partly  because  an  uneven  number 
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p.r.U.  an  arra„ga.«t  without  repetition  -  a  «atter  of  great  importance. 
Fer  the  whole  conception  of  art  te  the  Japanese  is  one  of  balance  rather 
than  sy™.etry  -  an  art  1„  which  beauty  of  line  and  proportion  is  secured 
without  repetition.     Ky.ry  arrangeaient  should  have  buds,  half-open  and 
•  pen  flower.,  the  bud  feneing  the  Earth  principle,  the  half-open  flower 
Heaven,   and  *be  open  flower  Man.     «:very  flower  and  leaf  nrust  show  plainly 
•nd  hide  no  other  -  a  detail  requiring  considerable  thought  and  skill  in 
the  cutting  off  of  superfluous  flowers.     The  surface  of  the  water 
represents  the  eoil  froawhich  the  plant   springe  and  at  this  ooint  th« 
arrangement  aust  suggest  strength  and  stability.      It  is  true  of  growing 
plants^and^as  the  aia  sought  in  flower  arrangements  is  naturalness^  the 
coTjposition  «U3t  reproduce  thie  same  effect.     Any  composition  spreading 
at  the  base  is  therefore  defective,  however^  beautiful  ite  upper  leavee 
and  flowers  may  ba^  and  ■oreswei'  it   is  not  Japanese. 

The  Japanese  never  use  flowers  out  of  season.     Being  close 
observers^ and  therefore  lovers  of  Wature^they  find  so  much  of  beauty 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  that  they  attach  no  value  to  a  flower  forced 
into  bloom  at  a  time  other  than  that  at  which  it  naturally  blooms  out- 
of-doors.     And  unlikee urael vts  they  look  upon  branches  as  flowers  and 
aqually  beautiful  parts  of  the  tree  and  use  them  extensively  -  often 
for  their  most  important  decorations^  as  they  outlast  any  floral 
decorations  amd  in  large  rooms  are  more  striking  than  flowers.     May  the 
time  com9  when  wt  westerners  cease  long  enough  from  our  rush  and  tension 
to  learn  something  of  this  spirit  of  appreciation    and  to  attach  more 
value  to  Nature's  changing  moods  and  seasons]    To  the  Japanese,  the  growth 
ef  the  plant  from  flower  to  fruit  signifies  the  moving;  of  the  plant 
soul  from  the  flower  to  the  leaf,  to  thefruit  and  then  to  the  branches, 
and  flower  arrangements  vary  with  the  season  to  reflect  Nature's 
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pr^vaiUrifc  raood.     In  th^  spring,  i^hsn  the  ^odl  is  in  th(    flower.,  t  ht 
flOiferB  are  loose  and  spreading  and  the  vass  is  fiUed  to   the  br  hn  -ith 
watfr  to   suggest  the  abundance  of  wat  ftr  at  that  season.    The  .-«ul  x.;  in 
the  leave,  in  au.amcr  und  young  ^^r^en  le.ve.  ar.  used  ir.  abundance  in  full 
and  apreading  arran^ieaent  3  and  in   loti  broad  roceptacl os,  which,  3ho^»ing 
■ere  *aier  g.ve  a  cooler  effect.     In  au  tumo  the  uoul  still  remain. 


mo  re 


in  ths  leaves  but  they  are  less  abundant  and  the  branches  are 
apparent,   so   the  arrangement  jhsnlrl  ba  si.npler  giving  more  attention  to 
beauty  of  line  than  to  foliage  or  flO'vers,     'ihen  winter  arrivaa  the 
30 j1  h2fl  passed  into  the  branches,  the  composiiiona  are  simple  with 
fow  curve,  and  each  line  stands  out  clear  cut.     In  March  when  high  wind, 
prevail  the  brmches  are  bent  into  univ  argul  curves  *hlch  3ug,ge3t 
the  blowing  of  the  winds.     Furth'^r  than  this  certain  flowers  aro  used 
for  certain  occasionj,   sonae  colore  being  unlucky  while  othsrs  aro 
lucky,  some  express* peace, eon e  hostile  feeling,  etc.    The  Japanese 
iaaginative  mind  has  woven  much  of  ai^orstition  and  symbolism  even 
into  their  use  of  flowers  all  of  which  i.  rathbr  meaningless  to  u.^  an  d 
into  which  we  carrot  go  for  lack  of  time. 

The  Japanese  desire  to  preserve  life  in  any  form  haj  influenced 
theirf  lower  receptacles  as  well  -  -and  ^Ji'uUdbl  y  because  of  this^rather 
than  for  any  other  reason  ^their  vases  are  generally  wide  and  open- 
mouthed.     The  greater  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air  the  more  oxygen 
the  wcter  contains  and  thelonger  the  flovers  remain  fr^sh.    This  keen 
appreciati^^n  of  line  andform  has  led  them  in  many  cases  to  design 
Ytises  for  individual  flo^k^rs  that  ths  entire  compositi  n  might  posses, 
true  artistic  ha  nnony.     Hanging  receptacle,  are  used  as  well,  usually 
for  vines  and  plants  whose  gror.th  is  not  upright^  thou  gh  their  use 
originated  in  t>ieir  delicacy  of  feeling  which  fancied  a  lack  of 
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gr.tttua.  «.  .h,„  1.  pi«i„,  n,„r.  Which  .«r.  gin.  i„  p„.iti,„ 
-h.r.  th.y  ,.r.  l.okea  ao.n  upon  -  th.y  .houla  b.  lo.k.a  up  t.  a„a 
.ccraingly  .0™  other  ..an.  „  .rr.„g.«„t  .u.t  b.  a.,i..a.  Th. 
a.liccy  0,  f,.ling  for  p.„pi.  p„„p,.  ,,,,  ^^^^^ 

n...r.,t.  ..„a  bua.  .my  that  th.  r..lpl.„t  .ay  hay.  ih.pl..,ur. 
ot  .atching  th.  n...r.  a.y.lop,    Bron..  i.  .  popular  ..t.rial  for 
Ta....  r...„,bUng,  to  th.lr  .i„a..  Mother  B.rth  ™or.  clo..ly  than  any. 
thing  .1...     But  other  .atorial.  .r.  u.,a  though  th.  color,  ar.  n.arl. 
All  pastel  tones. 

Quite  definite  rulee  are  laid  down  for  the  relative  proportion, 
of  Yase  and  flowers  -  one  may  discover  perhaps  the  source  from  which  rules 
already  mentioned  have  doubtless  been  defined.     In  vertical  arrangements 
the  flower  -  measured  from  the  top  of  Heaven  to  the  water  -  is  one  and 
one  half  times  the  height  of  the  vase.    In  low.  flat  vases  the  highest 
flower  is  one  and  one  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  vase.     If  the 
▼aee  is  set  on  a  stand  the  highest  flower  is  one  andone  half  times  the 
height,  including  the  stand.     Heaven,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  and  one 
half  timee  the  height  of  the  vase,  Uan  one  half  the  height  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  one  half  the  height  of  Man. 

While  there  are  mmy  schools  of  flower  arrangement  thew#- 
principles  remain  the  eame^and  form  the  f 0  uidation  of  their  art.  So 
many  rules  would  seem  to  us  to  make  it  too  fixed  and  set,  but  ea  h  one 
of  these  has  been  worked  out  after  years  of  experimenting  and  searching 
for  the  beautiful  •>  for  it  all  has  been  a  pursuit  of  beauty  for  itself 
alone*     Therefore  it  remains  the  most  thoroughly  beautiful  and  artistic 
floral  art  of  the  world. 

Japanese  flower  arrangement  has  had  an  undoubted  infleeoce 
upon  some  of  our  own  flower  co  noposit  io  ns  which  show  that  we  are  already 


ginning  to  lea«.th.  ,.iue  of  a  few  fXower.  w.U  arra„g.d.  It  i.  .xi, 
i-portant  that  w  ,ro«  it  also  the  value  aad  b.auty  of  lin.  and 

f  m  and  growth,  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  Talue  af  ai«plicity,  the 
aoet  fu„d«e„tal  principle  ef    aU  arte,  -   ^  ^  ^g^t  add  the  rala. 
of  the  eeaeone.    w.  m^j  not  eare  for  it  in  it.  enUrety^and  it  is  neither 
•xpected  nor  desired  that      adopt  the  Japan.-  .tyle  of  arrangaaant  - 
it  i.  t>o  far  reaowd  from  our  «m  thought  and  epirit  for  it  to  be 
•xpres.iv.  of  our  Ufe.    But  it  i.  to  be  hoped  that  fro«  it  we 
learn  so^^Hi^  of  theee  principle,  .hich  we  .ay  adapt  to  our  ow  «thod., 
thereby  makir«  our  own  aoral  d.coraU«.  «»r.  b^utiful  and  briiging 
it  iaore  nearly  to  the  level  of  an  art. 

In  this  long  di.cu8«ion  both  defects  and  virtue,  of  aodern  floral 
decoration  hab.  point.d  out.  but  it  i.  hoped  that  the  ideals  and 

principle,  wh^ch  mueX  guide  it  if  it  i.  to  eontiiu.  to  progress,  ha« 
been  dw.lt  upon  at  greater  length,    -hile  there  are  glaring  defect,  in 
SOB.  of  it.  pr..eat  pha...,  it  ha^  b«.^roeMding  .lowly  but  gradually 
froa  .Uff  aad  .et  and  ov«rdoae  creation,  to  incr.a3ii«ly  .ii^ler, 
■ore  natural  aad  Bure  beauUful  arrangaaente,    "iliat  it  is  .till  in  a 

f  i-«.visrf('oh<xi 

tranrit^Pia]?  .tag.  ..mu  probable.    But  because  of  our  own  thought  and 
epirit, thi.  transitional  stage  i.  full  of  danger.  -  .ooie  of  the«  ha^ 
already  bee^peken  of.    Ba.ide.  the..,  the  florist  decorator  is 
•  ftener  a  commercial  and  busine.s  man  first  and  a  decorator  second  <-  the 
question  he  a4c.  hiaMlf  .evon  or  eight  time,  out  of  tan  i.  "will 
thi.  Milt**  or  "will  this  take?"  rather  than  '•is  thi.  beautiful?" 
But  it  i.  not  for  on.  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  business  world  to 
judge  him  -  he  has  go  as  into  the  florist  buei  ress  to  make  a  livelihood 
and  the  k  9n  competition  of  the  preeent  day  probably  forces  him  to 
put  this  question  before  all  ethers.    But  thi.  b.ing  tru.,  it  is, 
n.verthele..,  a  hindrano.  im-  the  development  of  the  work  a.  an  ar^^ 
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for  th.  first  question  .vary  artist  as.s  i.  -I.  thi,  baautifulT-  -If 
-ot        .Ul  hav.  nothing  of  it."    But  if  th.  florist  has  thi.  artistic 
purpos.  and  conditions  p.rait  his  giving  «or.  tho^ht  and  t  i..  to 
this  .id.  Of  hi.  prof...ion.  h.  can  do  a  great  d.al  in  educating  th. 
public  to  a  graat.r  appreciation  of  th...  b.tter  arrangements.     We  know 
that  ^  floriet.  ar.  trying  to  do  this  very  thing.     Another  hindranc. 
in  this  floral  art  d.velopm.nt  lie.  i„  the  very  nature  of  the  art 
ite.lf.     &ery  other  art  -  .usic.  painting,   decorating,  .tc..  has  a 
crtain  p.r.an.ncy  which  i.  co.plet.ly  lacking  in  anything  concerned 
with  flower..     At  th.  b.st  on.  floral  pictur.  lasts  only  a  f.w  days 
and  what.v.r  of  permanency  there  can  be  i.  only  in  the^iSSll  pictur. 
in  the  Bind  of  the  individual.     Every  other  arti.t  put.  unli.it.d 
ti..  and  thought  into  th.  creating  of  his  picture.,  which,  considering 
th.  ephemei]^l  character  of  floral  work,  would  b.  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  re.ult.  obtained.     On  the  other  hand  the  decorator  h  at 
th.  advantag.  of  having  hi.  material,  presented  to  hia  half-made,  a. 
it  war..  .  th.  flower,  l.af,  st.m  and  plant  i.  formed  and  he  deals 
with  it  as  he  find.  it.     Mo  material  is  given  to  the  painter  or 
musician  in  any  .thou  combined  form  -  every  identical  not.  must  b. 
combin.d  and  r.combined  into  phrase,  and  t  he  phras..  oembinw^  into  th. 
bigg.r  composition.     «•  might  lik.n  the  flower  with  it.  foliag.  to  th. 
musical  phras..  of  th.  musician.     But  in  .pit.  of  th...  obstacl.s  in 
it.  path  floral  d.coration  is  undoubt.dly  t.nding  in  the  right 
direction  and  we  may  b.  optimi.tic  in  regard  to  it.  future  development. 
An  additional  encouraging  feature  may  b.  th.  fact  that  th.  .ubject  i. 
being  consid.red  important  enough  to  include  in  the  curriculum  where 
floriculture  i.  H.Jiiig  tabght.  so  that  .ora.  of  thoa.  who  go  into  th. 
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work  .ay  cn.«enc«  with  the  right  fundamental  principle,  which  hay  been 
carefully  worked  out  during  comparatively  recent  yeare.     But  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  more  artistic  arrangements  become  general 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  open-mindedness  of  the 
individual  and  his  desire  for  a  true  appreciation  of  Mature, 


